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For the New National Bra. 

Presentation of a Chapel Bible to 
Lincota Unitersity by Claes 1872, 
on Class Day, May 30th. 


AG@Gress wy K. B. Feott. 

Mr. Pregident and Gentlemen of the Fucully : 

We have now come almost to the goal of 
our collegiate course. Soon will the curtain 
drop upon our career as a class in this uni- 
versity, Already our assembling wifh you 
in the class-room to solve abstruse problems 
in the mathematics; to study the classics ; 
to unravel the intricacies of the metaphysics, 
and to receive that instruction which teaches 
the way to God, has ended. But the rich 
associations which tenaciously ¢ling to the 
imparting of instruction have not, and can- 
not, end, ‘They are too dear to us to be for- 
gotten; too sacred to be sacrificed.. They 
will, therefore, ever be cherished by every 
member of ’72. 

Throughout our course, dear sirs, we have 


been bound to our Alma Mater and to your 


by the dearest of earthly ties. The relations 
which have existed between us have been 
most sacred. The influences which have 
emanated from you have been most salutary 
in forming ouf character. What words can 
express these ties? What pen can describe 
these relations ? Whocan compute the power 
of these influences? Oh how powerless the 
pen to describe them! How inadequate are 
words to express them! How vain the at- 
tempt to fully delineate them! They can 
only be felt in the heart; experienced in the 
soul, and the results seen in the life. 

When we came here for the first time many 
of us were ‘of rough material. Our mind un- 
developed and untrained, we could not rightly 
appreciate the mechanism of our own being. 
We did not know the utility of the arts and 
sciences; the beauty of literature, and the 
grandeur of philosophy. But day by day for 
four long years, here within these halls, we 
have been led by you over the many obsta- 
cles in the scientificworld. By your instruc- 
tion we have been induced to cull precious 
gems from the boundless regions of thought. 
By your aid we have at last reached the 
summit of philosophy which terminates our 
collegiate course. 

When we consider that within a few days 
we must part from you whom we love and 
honor; that we must leave these familiar 
halls which have often become vocal with our 
voices; that we must enter the wide world, 
there to form new associations, there to take 
upon ourselves new duties and responsibili- 
ties, we desire most earnestly to leave some- 
thing here which shall remain as a token of 
the deep interest we have in our Alma 
Mater ; of the choicest affections we will ever 
cherish for you, also as a memorial of the 
spiritual benefits we have derived from these 
four years of Christian instruction. Allow 
me, therefore, in the name of ’72, to present 
through you to the Lincoln University, this 
book, which has eminently been styled the 
best of classics ; which is the guide to hap- 
piness and to God; which is the corner-stone 
of all true governments; which is the basis 
of all true science and philosophy, and which 
you have made the foundation of our educa- 
tion. Under your instructions we have eaten 
of its richest clusters and drank of its 
choicest wines, and our soul has been re- 
freshed. Accept this, dear sirs, and with it 
accept the well wishes of every member of 
72 for the prosperity of your Alma Mater 
and the happiness of yourselves. May it 
keep alive that interest we now have in her 
welfare ; may it keep sacred those ties and 
rich associations which bind us to her and to 
you; may the other classes that shall come 


after us also drink of its springs and be made | P 


whole. And God grant the light you have 
imparted to us out of this fountain of di- 
vine truth may be shed forth in the world 
by us with the good of man and the glory of 
God. And as our Alma Mater has been con- 
secrated with this glorious end, may her 
boundaries be extended, her facilities for in- 
struction augmented, her number of students 
increased, and may she indeed become a 
mighty instrument in the hands of God in 
this great work of Christian civilization,-and 
thus fulfill the design of Lincoln University. 
STUDENT. 


Letter from Mississippi. 


Vickssura, June 2, 1872. 

To the Editor of the New National Era: 

Weare wounded, we are chagrined, we are 
humiliated, we are betrayed, and that by men 
who pledged themselves most earnestly to 
advocate our rights. And we cannot refrain 
from saying that we are disgusted with the 
actions of many of the men who are so loud 
in their profession of love for the negro and 
adyocacy of their rights. The virtual defeat 
of Mr. Sumner’s civil rights bill by the mem- 
bers of our own party, has caused an alarm- 
ing chillness in our ranks; and unless some- 
thing is done as a remedy, we fear the oppo- 
sition will give us trouble in the approaching 
campaign. The mass of our Republican 
voters in the South, though ignorant of the4 
letter, have an instinct of learning all that is 
going on, and they are aware of every im- 
portant step that is. taken in Congress, 
They have all heard of Mr. Sumner’s bill, 
and they have all heard of it being attached 
to the amnesty bill; and they have heard of 
the impossibility of the amnesty bill being 
passed without the civil rights bill, except 
through treachery ; and now that such a 
course has been resorted to in order to grant 


amnesty to rebels, and leave us to the inhu-| 45, 


man treatment of these very rebels or their 
agents, has caused a gap which will be hard 
to fill up. 

We have been asked hundreds of times by 
the mass of our voters how ‘the civil rights 
bill was coming on, and we have always 
given an encouraging reply; but what we 
shall say now is problematic indeed, ‘We 
have so often and so repeatedly excused the 
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nati Convention has done the same. The 
Republicans in Congress seem to have warded 
off civil rights to the negro, and the Cincin- 
nati concern has done the same, No enthu- 
siasm can be raised among the colored voters 
in the approaching campaign from the same 
source that was worked upon in 1868. That 
is too stale. It requires something new, 
something animating; yea, something 
promising. Then {t was reconstruction and 
the favorable prospect of the fifteenth amend- 
ment; but the arguments on those subjects 
are how threadbare. Amnesty for rebels 
can produce no enthusiam in the breast of 
colored loyal voters, especially when ‘they 
know from their daily intercourse with these 
men that they scorn the word, and would die 
without it before asking for it. We are ap 
deeply wounded that it seems hard for our 
leading men to muster any enthusiasm. 
There is nothing new upon which they can 
work. It is true we are ahead of the Cin- 
cinnati concern, but that does not suffice. 
We still, however, live in hopes. 

T. W. Carpozo. 


— — — — - 


The Eafescement Act. . 


The Text of the Amendment as it Finelly 
Passed. 


The following is the election amendment to 
the sundry civil appropriation bill as it passed 
both houses and became a law: 


That whenever, in any county or parish, in 
any Congressional district, there shall be ten 
citizens thereof of good standing who, prior 
to any registration of voters for an election 
for Representatives in Congress, or prior to 
any election at which a Representative in 
Congress is to be voted for, shall make known 
in writing, to the e of the circuit court of 
the United States for the district wherein such 
county or parish is situate, their desire to 
have said registration or election both guard- 
ed and scrutinized, it shall be the duty of the 
said judge of the circuit court, within not less 
than ten days prior to said registration or 
election, as the case may be, to open the said 
court at the most convenient point in said 
district ; and the said court, when so opened 
by said judge, shall proceed to appoint and 
commission, from day to day, and n tim 

to time, and under the hand of the said judge, 
and under the seal of said court, for such 
election district or voting precinct in said 
Con, ional district, as shall, in the mah- 
ner herein bed, have been applied for, 
and to revoke, cliangé, or retiew said appoint- 
ment from time to time, two citizens, residents 
of said election district or voting precinct in 
said county or parish, who shall be of differ- 
ent political parties, and able to read and 
write the English lanzuage, and who shall be 
known and designate: as supervisors of elec- 
tion; and the said court, when opened by the 
said judge as reduired herein, shall, there- 
from and thereafter, and up to and including 
the day following the day of the election, be 
always open for the transaction of business 
under this act; and the powers and jurisdic- 
tion hereby granted and conferred shall be 
exercised, as well in vacation as in term time, 
and a judge, sitting at chambers, shall have 
the same powers and jurisdiction, including 
the power of keeping order and of punishing 
any contempt of his authority, as wher sit- 
ting in the court: Provided; That no com- 
pensation shall be allowed to the supervisors 
herein authorized to be appointed, except 
those —— in cities or towns of twenty 
thousand or more inhabitants. And no per- 
son shall be appointed under this act as su- 
pervisor of election who ts net at the time 
of his appointment a qualified voter of the 

county, parish, election-district, or voting- 
precinct for which he is appointed, And no 
person shall be appointed deputy marshal 
under the act of which this is amendatory, 
who is not a qualified voter, at the time of 
his appointment, in the county, parish, dis- 
trict, or precinct in which his duties are to be 
performed. And section thirteen of the act 
of which this is an amendment shall be con- 
strued to authorize and require the circuit 
courts of the United States in said section 
mentioned to name and appoint, as soon as 
may be after the passage of this act, the com- 
missioners provided for in said section, in all 
cases in which such appointments have not 
already been made in conformity therewith. 
And the third section of the act to which this 
is an amendment shall be taken and con- 
strued to authorize each of the judges of the 
circuit courts of the United States to desig- 
nate one or more of the judges of the district 
courts within his circuit to discharge the du- 
ties arising under this act or the aet to which 
this is an amendment, ' And the words “any 


1870, shall be held to include any officer or 
other person having powers or duties of ap 
official character under this act or the aet to 
which this isan amendment: Provided, That 
nothing in this section shall be so construed 
as to authorize the appointment of any mar- 
shals or — Is in addition to those 
heretofore authorized by law. . 

And provided further, That the supervisors 
herein provided for shall have no power or 
authority to make arrests or to ‘orm other 
duties than to be in the nce 
of the officers holding the elections, and to 
witness all their proceedings, including the 
counting of the votes and the making a return 
——— 80 * of said — 
a as may ‘be necessary 
supplemental and amendatory provisions is 
hereby priated from and r the pas- 
sage of this act. 


WE take the following from the Philadel- 
phia Press article on the great convention 
held in that city last week: 

Hon. Wm. H. Gray, one of the hithe 


rto 
proscribed race, which formerly have been 
denied even the privilege in the lower part 
of the house, ascended the stage and made 
his bow to the convertion. To the strangers 
and the delegates it was a glad and signi 
cant sight—the first a of a colored 
man the rostrum in a National Conven- 
of the Republican party—but to us of 
Philadelphia it was gladder still, t 
stage, not even rick Douglass, the De- 
mosthenes of his people and strongest of all 
his race, could s one short year ago. 
The same privilege had been denied Senator 
Revels, and even his counterfeit presentment 
had been heartily hissed thereon, bringing 
the sharp *— of brave Anna Dickinson 
that that of his predecessor ough pr 
sented on the canvas to allow the sibillants 
an opportunity tocheer. Unconscious of all 
this; but proud and self-reliant, Gray faced 
his audience and talked to them as an Amer- 
ican citizen would to his follows, nce or 
twice he touched the springs of their enthu- 
siasm with a master hand, making the vast 
building ring and reverberate with the cheers 
of his listeners, His. allusion to Gerrit 
Smith—the sight of whom repaid him-for all 
the most 2* 
terday paid that grand oo. wan. 
Gra the Hon. R. B. Elli 
» whose 


Es 


rson’’ in section four of the aet of May 31, — 
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“"“{¥rom thé Goliion Age.) the requeat expressé 
The Laborer’s Mepe, nication, me 
# Cs as Bes > hig regard to the: 
ee et 
ts on Mon t or e y no means 
work a day instead of ten, car- | paid parti¢ular 

ried their point ont « blow ot bravado, 
with the lose’of'a single day, and without get- 
— any considerable number of bricks in 
hats. True they took of 
their seujorery’ pocenaition in striking at the 
busiest of seasons, when plans were made 
and buildings were under way which could 
ee stop * any aceount. Byt the 
employers showed a magnanimous disposi 
tion in complying with a demand which is 
extreme, and will tell heavily on their re- 
ceipts in the contracts already made and en- 
upon. Yet doubtless they acted wise- 
ly; and in most instances of the sort the em- 
loyers would probably more in the end 

y gracefully yielding to the demand of the 
laborers, or fairly compromising with them, | on the rolls of that 
than by resisting their claims. Good sense | of the most res: 
and good temper, and a spirit of mutual con- 
cession and forbearance, are even more im- 
portant in the relation of employer and em- 
ployé than in almost any other, 

Their success has led the workmen of other 
trades to unite bo a similar demand, and = 
we go to press strike is: general. So far 
it has been charaeterized by good temper 
and an entire-atsence of the violence sank 
even the threats which usually attend such | may 
demonstrations. And it is more than proba- | can 
ble that the laborers will win their cause, | tor Carl Schurz’s granf fiasco. If Schurz 
Indeed their victory is already assured. really is the eto mga he is taken for he 

All our sympathies are with the laborer. | certainly ought to poss@s enough statesman- 
His toils, cares, trials, wants, hopes, and| ship to know that thi Liberal Republican 
hardships, we thoroughly understand. Any- ty, without the undvided support of the 
thing and everything that can be done to| Democracy, must prow a d absurdity, 
lighten his burden and improve his lot should | and that, if such a goalition would take 
receive instant attention and advocacy. We | place, the Liberal-Repyblican party, in case 
have not a particle of patience with the rich | of victory, would be entirely absorbed by the 
and comfortable classes who look down with | Democratic party, which never will give up 
indifference upon the great mass of workers, | its institutions, fraud, corruption, and know- 
and when asked to lighten their burdens or | nothingism, In what position would Senator 
increase their pay or improve their conditions, | Carl Schurz place himself, then? Undoubt- 
repeat worn out platitudes about self-help | edly, Scharz is a very gifted “orator, but-that 
and conquering a success. Suclt a temper is | he possesses a much superior education to 
tyrannical, and such talk is impertinence. | that of hundreds of other Germans, in this 
What the laborer needs is simply justice. | country, or that he is a great statesman, may 
All that he can reasonably ask is a fair field | well be doubted, if we ate to judge by his ac- 
and pay for the work he does. All that he| tion in Cincinnati. I can hatdly think it 
insists upon is the common right to his man- | credible that Carl Schurz is.conceited enough 
hood, and the respect and _privilege.due him | to think that German voters would follow him 
as an American citizen. To withhold these | him head over heels at his pleasure. We are 


“physically ted 
meetings of thatykind+I take sufficient in- 
terest m. public affaizs.;. ; , ; 
Ever. I have become 4 citizen of the 
United States I have always faithfully ad- 
hered to the Repablicafparty, because 
sider this party as 4 aloof from all 
and 
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adhere te it becau 
only party which 
su s of all men 
Since 


lieve it t6 be the 
izes the right and 
‘most. Hberal spirit. 
; Close of thé war; and since my hon- 
the army my faith in 


been 
} of much gratifitation 
found, watil recently, 
party the names 


and pride to nie to h 


has been a matter of 
Sufprise to all of us 
whe, in numer- 


colors, and tie ‘ 3 dy to 
ant.” Although th —— — Og 
ve — * tothe Germans, yet we 
ly show any compassion with Sena- 


¢ | {8 not only to increase his difficulties and im- | certainly too cautious to, act thus hastily. 


bitter his spirit, but to put the severest pos- | Were it not entirely too absurd and ridicu- 
sible check upon material progress and social | lous to assume that the Germans would cast 
welfare, and dry up the springs of enterprise | their vote. for Horace Greeley, fanatic tem- 
out of which a great prosperity is to come. | perance man, associated with Gratz Brown, 
The more capital identifies itself with labor, | an anti-temperance man, assuredly only as a 
the better for both. The more employers —— example, one would ‘almost be 
blend their interests with those of their em- | tempted to believe, considering the views of 
ployés, the more harmonious and profitable| the high tariff man, that Carl Schurz 
their relations will be. had intended to place avery _ bad 

Indeed, the popular distinction between | yoke upon us. The lesson that will be 
labor and capital is generally arbitrary and | taught Senator Carl Schurz, in consequence 
superticial. The hardest working men in| of his fiasco, will prove beneficial to him. 
America to-day are capitalists, and mer-}| To me Carl Schurz appears to.act like the 
chants, and manufacturers, Every man who | fisherman Dudeldei in Grimm’s legend, who 
drives a plane, or swings an axe, or uses a| having advanced from his low position so 
trowel, is a capitalist to the extent of his in- | high as to become the Pope, not being satis- 
dustria] ability and skill. To all practical} fied yet, wanted to ‘become the Supreme 
purposes in this country the two classes are | Being himself, but for his insatiable thirst for 
one, There is no more pernicious nonsense | greatness was hurled back into nothingness. 
uttered than the cheap, imported platitudes | So it is with Carl Schurz, who has been 
about the antagonism of classes which among | treated like a spoiled child since he put his 
us are practically identical, with one interest | feet on this hospitable soil. Credited with 
and one common hope; and the men who are | the liberation of Kinkel, although he had 
making a breach between employers and em- | been only a mediator, and had never troubled 
loyés are digging the grave of the laborer’s | himself about the imprisoned patriots, he ar- 
ope. Let no working man imagine for one | rived in this country at the very fortunate 


moment that the capitalists of the country | period of the anti-slavery movement, and 


are banded against him, and that his em-| ver since that time had every whim of his 
ployer is his enemy, for such a thing is false | Satisfied. He was made Embassador, Gen- 


—* terous. eral, and Senator, and still he is not happy. 
e 


d together en common ground. | It seems to me thas Seqator Schurz’ 
And the fend. and hope of the Seeurest est fault is too much ambition and —— 


sist very I&ely in his recognition of the fact | ceit, which, no doubt, induced him to accept 
that work is not war but concord. All the | the Presidency of the Cincinnati Convention, 
great avenues of life are open to him. All| thus tying his hands. Had he declined the 
the common privileges of society are his| acceptance of that office, owing to his in- 
rights. The schools are for his children. | fluence, a nomination wou 

The newspaper is his library. The debating | that might have proved to the Republican 
club is his college. The polls are his Con-| party a dangerous one, but assuredly not a 
gress. And it only needs for him to see that highly ridiculous one as has been made, 

by the largest and wisest possible use of his} ‘‘Externtmation of the carpet-baggers’’ 
opportunities he will rise in dignity, and win | was his watchword,’and yet he presided over 
respect, and become a more important factor | the very worst of them, permitting them 
in the sphere to which he belongs. His hope| even to lead him by the nose worse than 
consists in the increase of his usefulness. | ever has been done to the State of Georgia by 


Multiply his productive ability or improve the | Bullock. 


quality of his work, and he enriches and| The German Veterans must stand faithfully 
grows rich, The more he identifies his in-| and unfalteringly by the Republican party, to 
terest with that of his employer, and the | which we owe everything that has been done 
more brain and heart he puts into what he | for our crippled and able comrades. 
does, the handsomer will be his returns and 
the happier his lot. The tyranny of labor is | the motto of every veteran. Our path has 
just as fatal to the laborer in the long run as | been made smooth by the blood of our fallen 
to the capitalist, and the demagogism which | comrades ; it is the path of Republicanism, 
seeks to consolidate the laborers of the coun-| and we must not desert it. 
try into a despotism for the oppression of| Is Grant the Republican y, or can 
ists is of the.devil.. Only na.the two} Grant alone be reasonably held responsible 
harmoniously together im amicable rela- | for the corruption of officials appointed by 
tions, each studious of the other’s welfare | him? Is even the party responsible for it? 
and each sacrificing somewhat for the other’s | I say no, and every sensible observer will 
comfort and adyantag 
nently prosper and the welfare of the nation | fi 


; ques- 
be continually enhanced. tioned, he is the osly man who can now 
The majorit 


of the strikers demanded n, like at Apponntox Court House, lead 
fewers hours of work, but some of a de- aoe victory. 12 — 


mand ed pay. But it is absurd to 
contend that a man can do as much work in 
eight hours as in ten; and it is equally pre- 
posterous to claim that laborers generally 
want to clip two hours from their working 
day for intellectual improvement. Doubtless 

some of them will use the time snatched from| The custom-house organ, since the ad- 
the grip of toil for culture ; others will take | journment of the Reyublican Convention of 
it for social enjoyment and needed physical | May 28 to meet at Batos Rouge on June 19, 
relaxation. But we fear that too many will | has been sere oars ged in perpetu- 
throw it utterly away in loafing, if they do| ating and intensifying ements and 
not allow it to tempt them into bad associa- | animosities between the members of the two 
tions and evil ways, The hope of the laborer | wings of the Republigg It has stu- 
consists in his making the best possible use | diously misrepresentedthe motives, objects, 
of the time he gains. If he invests it wisely | and purposes of the mémbers of the conven- 
for his own improvement and the benefit of | tion in proposing to @fect a reconciliation. 
his * it will be a blessing to him and| It has endeavored to dpreciate the charat- 
them ; i he uanders it in idleness and dis-| ters and the labors of ose who are unsel- 
sipation it will be acurse. The laborer should | fishly striving to unite fe scattered hosts of 
have all that he earns ; but the one thing the | our arte th hes held yj to derision the pro- 


laboring men of this country need more than | position to co” “er, on equal and honorable 
apything else to learn is how to use what | terms, and advised, amt no compromise be 
oe. et, and how to save something out of| entertained. The of such counsel, this 
the rd earnings. They imitate too often _ must know, teids inevitably to insure 
and too easily the extravagant ways of peo-| Republican defeat is November. ‘The ver- 
ple with incomes five times greater than their | iest tyro in politics #aware that in the pres- 
own. This is why the German grows rich | ent disintegrated @ndition of the party 
where the American laborer merely contrives | neither wing posseg@s sufficient numbers to 
to keep soul and body together. To spend | to elect a ticket ov@ the Democracy. It is 
well is as important as to earn much. And | also well known thd if our permanent dis- 
the hope of our laborers in the future will| union can be inswéd the Democratic and 
-consist more in the saving than in the aries. Reform (?) elementswill unite and _triumph- 
The standing complaint of American work- | antly march over tle ground. The conven- 
manship is its inferior quality. It wants | tions of the two aleve named parties have 
more skill and patience, and a finer arid more | sufficiently indicate¢a lack of inclination to 
careful habit, to bring it up to the highest | freely co-operate wih any description of Re-. 
stan It takes something more than | publicans on equal erms. It is claimed that 
ers to do anything well. The hope of| these bodies repro#nt the wealth, intelli- 
the laborer is in putting more —— and | gence, and honesty of the State, and, with 
more love into g- His work wears | one or two ref le exceptions, are com- 
— wae rs —*— —* of a nobler | posed of our Caucadan friends. 
m ven Y 0 faguities.| If these claims arf correct;'and these indi- 
It isthe fact that he is not a machine bat a| cations true, Repwlicans cannot certainly 
soul that vindicates itself continnally when a rationally entertain the remotest idea of co- 
man consents to be a mere ¢ for pay. | operation with either of these parties except 
It is the heart that gives dignity and —— at the sacrifice of some of the essential prin- 
to the hand and what it does, and heart-work | ciples and doctrines of our party, atid to the 
never tires, and is always fine. It is not detriment.of the peace and 
fewer hours of work, but more of this recog- | the great bulls of oar people, | 
nition of the identity of classes and interest, | Tn this aspect of affairs is it not wicked and 
—— —— ome i ove, that | reckless:for any man or set of men, for the 
are shope. And eight-hours of Atifeation of . 
honest, hearty, whole-souled work wa be * 
better and more profitable for the emp! 
than ten or twelve hours of heartless 


ess, and fitness of Grant cannot 


“ “We will fight it out on this line.” 
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of seas of human blood. 


e, can either perma-| say so too. As longas the integrity, faith- }tempting to subdue us on the other’’ 


progress of 
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A Warning from the Past. 
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Mr. G been ma’ 
be gat — — 
that time, a porti we t below. 
We commend the following li 


+! which have ho little historical —* to the 


calm consideration of our readers : 
{From the Tribune, November 9, 1860. 
STATE SECESSION FULLY VINDICATED. 


And now, if the cotton States consider the 
value of the Union debatable, we maintain 
their perfect. right to discuss it. Nay, we 
hold with Jefferson to the inalienable to 
communities to alter or abolish forms of gov- 
ernment that have become oppressive or in- 
Jurious; and, if the cotton States should de- 
cle that they can do better outside 
Union than in it, we insist in letting the 
in peace. The right to secede may be a 
revolutionary one, but it exists, nevertheless ; 
and we do not see how one party can have a 
right to do what another party has a right to 
prevent. We must ever resist the asserted 
fight of any State to remain in the Union, 
aud nullify or defy the laws thereof; to with- 
draw from the Union is quite anothér matter. 
And, whenever a considerable section of our 
Union shall deliberately resolve to go out 
we shall resist all coercive measures designed 
to keep it in. We hope never to live in a 
republic whereof one section is pinned to the 
residue by bayonets. 
_ But, while we thus uphold the practical 
liberty, if not.the abstract right of secession, 
we must insist that the step be taken, if it 
ever Shall be, with the ita and 
grayity befitting so momentous a issue. Let 
ample time be given for reflection; let the 
subject be fully canvassed before the people ; 

leta — vote be taken in every case, 

before secession is decreed. Let the people 
be told just why they are about to break up 
the con tion; Tet them have both sides 
of the question fully presented ; let them re- 
fiect, deliberate, then vote; and let the act 
of secession be the echo of an unmis 

pular flat. A jadgnent thus rendered, a 
emand for “separation so backed, would 
either be acquiesced in without the effusion 
of blood, or those who rushed upon 
to defy and defeat it, would place themselves 
clearly in the wrong, ; 


[From the Tribune, December 13, 18€0.} 


THE SOUTHERN STATES HAD AS MUCH 
RicgHT TO LEAVE THE UNION AS THE 
COLONIES HAD TO REVOLT IN 1776—THE 
ARGUMENT USED BY SoME BRITISH 
STATESMEN IN .1861-62. 


We have repeatedly asked those who dis- 
sent from our view of this matter to tell us 
frankly whether they do or do not assent to 
Mr. Jefferson’s statement in the Declaration 
of Independence, that Governments ‘‘derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed ;- and that whenever any form of 
government becomes destriictive of those 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it, and to institute a new Govern- 
ment,“ &c., &c. We do heartily accept this 
doctrine, believing it intrinsically sound 
beneficent, and one that, universally ac 
cepted, is calculated to prevent the sh 
And if it 

of three 


m go 


’ 


the secession from the British 
millions of colonists in 1776, we do not see 
why it would not justify the secession of five 
millions of Southerners from the Federal 
Union in 1861. If we are mistaken on this 


d have been made | point, why does not some one attempt to! the idea chat’ the yearns of M 


show wherein and why? For our own part, 
while we deny the right of slaveholders to 
hold slaves against the will of the latter, we 
cannot see how twenty millions of people can 
rightfully hold ten, or even five, in a detested 
union with them, by mili force. 

Of course, we understand that the princi- 
ple of Jefferson, like any other broad gener- 
alization, may be pushed to extreme and 
baleful consequences. We can see why 
Governor’s Island should not be at liberty 
to secede from the State and nation and 
allow herself to be covered with French and 


“Straightforward and not falter’’ should be | British batteries commanding and threaten- | js clearl 


ing our city, There is hardly a great princi- 
ple which may not be —— net the 
d.“ Butif seven or eight us 
tes shall present themselves authent uy. 
at Washington, saying, ‘“‘ We hate.the Fe 
eral Union ; we have withdrawn from it ; 
give you the choice between acq 

our secession and arranging amicably all in- 
cidental questions on the one hand, and at- 
—we 
could not stand up for coercion, for. sub 

tion, for we do not thfhk it would be just. 
We hold the right of self-government sacred, 
even when invoked in behalf of these who 
—* it to others. So much for the question 


ple. 
ow as to the matter of policy : 
South Carolina will ly secede. Sev- 
eral other cotton States will probably follow 
her example. The border States are evi- 
dently reluctant todo likewise. South Caro- 
lina has grossly insulted them by her dicta- 
torial, reckless course. What she —* 
aud desires is a clash of arma with the Fed- 
eral Government, which will at once com- 
mend her to the sympathy and co-operation 
of every slave State, and to the sympathy, at 
least, of the pro-slavery minority in the free 
States. It is not t to see that this 
would speedily work a political revolution, 
which would restore to slavery all, and more 
than all, it has lost by the canvass of 1860, 
We want to obviate this. We would expose 
the ee odium as og not 
commen em to pity as t 
though mistaken, — of the fallen of 
their section in an unequal military contest, 
We fully realize that the dilemma of the 
incoming administration will be a critical one. 
It must endeavor to d and enforce the 
laws, as well as t rebellious slave- 
holders as fugitive slaves. The new Presi- 
dent must fulfill the obligations assumed in 
his inauguration oath, no matter how shame- 
fully his predecessor may have defied them. 
We fear that Southe pec 
plore. 


m madness may 
tate a bloody collision that all must 
But if ever ** seven 2 Let ve 
nts to Washington to say, e want 

** of the Union,” we shall ſeel con- 
strained by our devotion to human Mhaaty So 
Say, Lak teen { And we do not see how 
we could take the other side without coming 
in direct conflict with those rights of man 
which we held paramount to all political 
arrangements, however convenient and ad- 
vantagequs. 

[From the Tribune, December 24, 1860.] 

NO RIGHT TO COERCE SOUTHERN STATES. 


Most certainly we believe that rm- 


‘ments are made for not for 
governments, that EG “ derivé their 
wer from the consent of .the - 
,”? and whenever a portion of this U; 
enough to form an 
nation, shall see fit tosay, 


tically, to the residue, “* We want toget awa’ 


just 
em: 
large 


2 “4 


tow tlerace —E would Have | 


We generally form an idea of a man’s fit- 
in seasons of emergency 


on 
— by this | (From theTribune of 28d of February 
rash 


of government to his hands ? 
med to us in 1860 if 


sat — 
——— helt ho 


AH we ask is, that they exercise 
80 as to 


NEWS OLIPPINGS. 





+ | life, he 


—Rev. Mr.Carter 
ores at 
en t 
the “Inauguration” of Jet Davie) “ey® a‘ter | knock at the 


of secession ; but 
— forbearance all may be. brought 


writes from Buenos Ayres 
is fone there —*— 
streets 

widied Measibating: aed 
still mounted, to receive charity. 
and 


THE MORAL RIGHT OF SECESSION. 

We have repeatedly said, and we once 
more insist that the principle embodied | this season will be unusual 
by Jefferson in the of American | Grant will tan the hides of the 
—— * —— — their pe age acay Sl Wilson will make them up 

from the consen verned 8 vanguard 

sound and just; and that if the slave a 


—— 
— secu ot 


: 1 Con- 
the 


the cotton States 
made up their 
there is no need of 


and the 


will, 
the great 


Unio n, and anxious to escape from It, we; —Mr. Gerrit Smith 

will do our best to forward their views.“ money to build a new and handsome monu- 

MR. GREELEY IN 1862. ment above the grave of Dr. Azel Backus, 

In a letter to H. McChesney, of Troy, New | the first President of Hamilton College, at 

York, dated September 23, 1862, and pub- Clinton, N. V. President Backus died in 
lished in the New York Tribune of the 26th of | 1816, at the age of 52 years. 


the same month, Horace Greeley, speaki -——The new ** ” 
of the right of secession, thus declared hine grief, —“ ine gt — 7* 
sey: — te and bound over in $800 to appear at the next 
But [still insist that, ifit had been proved | September court for obtainiug money under 
that the people of the slave States—or even | false pretenses, by showing the pet- 
of the cotton States alone—had really desired | rifaction as a genuine article, 
to dissolve the Union, and had peacefully 
deliberately, and authoritatively expressed 
that wish, we should have assented to it. At! 
all events, I should.” 


-A Louisville paper says that a snake, 
five feet long was killed near that city a few 
_} days ago. Two protuberances, resembling 
feet or —8 were — to its body. N 
was a coppe in the first e 
of Liberal Republican development. * 


Eldridge, M. C. from Wisconsin, having 
been requested to stump his district for Gree- 
ley, replied: “ Why, I’d just as liefannounce 
to my constituents that Iwas coming opt 
there with twenty tom-cats and a dozen mon- 
keys and two elephants for a big show.”’ 


—The Boston Transcript asks? ‘‘ Is this 

y bring upon | controversy about Mount Vernon an adver- 

‘etriev: present bar-| tising ruse to get the American people down 

gaining with the Democrais?. there as an investigating committee of the 

Ne PEIN Hrs! ol whole and collect from them a large income ? 

‘The Charges Against Senator Pon» | And shall we see that little hatchet when we 
eroy. get there.” 


—The Louisville Courier can’t spoil a joke 
for friendship’s sake i, which is reason 
The following is the report of the Commit- pally Be —— Bie —* —— tong 
tee on Privileges and Elections as submitted | ing on the wall. If it is Horace Greeley’s 
to the Senate by Senator Logan on the charges | handwriting we don't know where he is going 


against Senator Pomeroy of bribery and cor- | to find a Daniel that can-read it,” 


ruption in securing his election : —The ww York Sun’s tJohn 
1. That it appears from the evidence that | is a very fellow. In one of his letters 
two United States Senators were elected he says: ‘I bet a fellow a dollar that I could 
the Kansas Legislature in 1867, Mr. 8. G. | tell him how much water to a * went 
Pomeroy for a full term of six years, and Mr. | under the railroad bridge over the Mississippi 
Ross for an unexpired term of four years from | at Dubuque in a year. He bet, and I said 
the —* day 3 March, 1867; that a candi- | two pints to a quart. I won the bet.’’ 
dacy of Mr. Pomeroy was generally under- : 
stead by the people of Kansas during the —The Swiss Jimes says that a watch 
election of members of the Legislature who and clock manufacturer of Neufe has set 
were to elect Senators for the State of Kan- —* example of participation of — with 
sas, and that the election of Mr, Pomeroy as * 4 ar account is opened 
man, and his book is made up an- 


sa a a tea |malye tenn dy ho 


contest ’ 
—A Bohemian who imitated the hand- 


— 


The above quotations may doubtless help 
Mr. Greeley’s cause to-day in the Southern 
States and.with the ‘Bourbon Democrats, 
whose alliance he is courting, and therefore 
he may thank us for republishing them. But 
what can the bulk of the people, the thrifty, 
industrious classes, who dread seeing 
country thrown into fresh convulsions, think 

the to elect as President a man 
who would have destroyed the Union in 
1860, and would unquestionabl 
it irretrievable disasters by his 


Report of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 


Mr. 
nin convention of he two Hono of the 
, received eighty-four votes ; Mr. 
Lee received twenty-five votes ; the dis J Vnß, was arrested recently in Paris on a 
of votes lude of itself) charge of having sold to a bookseller a spu- 
{ Mr. Pomeroy, | rions manuscript of an unpublished novel by 
net the will of the constituents of those | 4,5: author. In his room imitations of the 
who voted for him, was procured by corrupt handwriting of Voltaire, Alfred de Vigny, 
nes. and other eminent writers were found. 


2. There is no evidence that Mr. Pomeroy, 

or any one for him, used any money or other} —Charlotte Cushman, Bret Harte, Fanny 
valuable thing to influence any vote in his} Fern, Governor Hoffman, Colonel Jerome 
favor, or in any manner to b about his | Bonaparte, ex-Governor Burnside, Sir Ed- 
election, except —— and this is plainly| ward Thornton, the “4 ambassador, 
contradicted by the testimony of the} Av Belmont, Count ‘ 

parties either of whom or by whom it is al-| ami , William B. Travers, the banker, 
1 will be among the most noted and dis- 


so t as to 


eged such considerations were given. 

3. The evidence that Mr. Pomeroy’s can- tinguished people who will summer at New- 
vass for —* prom eg aise pea port, ; 

shown to expenses 9 

him for himself and friends during the Sena- 
torial canvass for hotel tions, dis- 
connected entirely with the vote of any mem- 
ber, either for or against him. 

4. The evidence shows. 


—In 1860, when the tariff was simple, the 
ener required $6.25 to collect 
every $100 of customs duty. In 1871, when 
the tariff was relatively very 

collected these duties 

$100, The 

of the Gov- 

ernment on the ground that they can manage 
it more cheaply. 


—The wife and two daughters of Horace 
are in London. * G. is a con- 
— ant ame Gocaarunticote sad 
te and. 
on .was produced a large, fashionable 
party there, the other evening, when it be 
came rumored that a daughter of Mr. H. G. 
—— —— — —— to be | was in the room, and she (Ida) w 
the serv o wrence State 
"on to the te te of the He- sought out by the lions present. 
lican candidates and the Republican party —— ype 
the State of Kansas in the year 1866; but| knowledging wi 
Chairman of the Republican ®*State Central 


it also appears that said Journal broke its en- 
ement, and supported the Conservative or | Committee of Arkansas, and concluding 
Bamocratie ticket. ~ . follows: * As we have reached high van 
Your committee, therefore, after maturely and have routed the foes, we shou 
considering the testimony before to camp and fortify. Let the enem 
them, are clearly of the opinion that the their dead.and carry off their wounded. 
Thank God, we have none. I see victory al- 


¢c es of bribery and corruption against 8S. 
— connected with his Senatorial | ready perched on our banners. We are uni- 
ted in a glorious conflict.” 


election by the Kansas Legislature in 1367, 
—Of course you remember Isaiah Rynde 


totally fail to be — any compere’ * 
proof, but seem to have been or some ——— he was chet of the ‘Tan 
man tters, generalissimo 
aandbepsbeiiie.hose,and one of the 
mannered 


States, but fails to show that they were ap- 
pointed in consideration of any vote or any 
influence used by them in procuring the elec- 
tion of Mr. Pomeroy; and your committee 
beg leave to say that they can find no fault 
with Mr. Pomeroy, or any one else, (when 
they recommend for a tment to office,) 
that they recommend their friends instead of 
their 


enemies, ‘ 
5. It appears from the evidence that Mr. 


pocpeee saben ie Jee ey ae howe 
the further crunhsauntion:-a6 tm same, men that ever c—leaned out an 


other perturbed spirits -of 
crawled out of his hole, and is rattling his 
skeleton enthusiastically for Greeley. 


-—All kindly hearts ‘will sympathize with 
. Frederick Douglass and his family in 
the loss of his pretty house at Rocheste 


Y., by fire. It was a cozy a 
way 5 ce ae eee 


Marr. H. CARPENTER, 
Coramnittee. 

We concur with the other members of the 
committee in the finding that there is no evi- 
dence before us sufficient to show that Mr. 
‘s election was procured by the use 

of corru , and having ne detinite, re- 
liable information leading to the conclusion 
that further — — v 


— —— 
from 


r, N. 
little 


pendent, belt 


locksmith’s 


—Dolly Varden, the | 





ever, for us.to reflect that-euch 
heeded to any extent. 
pet pe in the 


German Sentiment. 
{ — 
Letter of Capt. Huge Kichholts, of Wash- 
ington, Secretary of the German Veteran 
Vat af 


lukewarmness of our Republican friends that We never 
our patience is about being exhausted. To 
tell cur yoters that amnesty has been 
granted to the rebels but our civil rights 
are postponed, would chill them to.such an 
extent that they would be inclined to take | | 
no part whatever in the election. At present 
the Republican party has done no more than 
in Congress declare amnesty and the Cincin- 
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ws for the editorial department should be 
addressed “ Réitor New Nationsl Era, Lock Box 31.’ 
Business tettors from subscribers and advertisers should 
° ye addressed to Frederick Douglass, Jr., Lock Box 31.. 
This paper is not responsible for the views expressed by 
Correspondents. 
i desiring 
Sap Bubecribers changing their residences, and 
to have the New Natiovat Ena forwarded to them, should 
be particular in writing us to state fully the new address, 
embracing town, county, and State, as well as the —* 
county, and Btato from which the change is to be 1 
Attention to this will save much trouble. 
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lete liberty and exact equality in the 
— of all civil, political, and public 
rights should be established and effectually 
maintained throughout the Union by efficient 
and appropriate State and Fedtral legislation. 
Neither the law nor its administration should 
admit of any discrimination in respect of citi- 
zens, by reason of race, color, or previous 


condition of servitude.—A Plank in the Plat- 
form of the Philadelphia Convention. 





Letter from the Edliter. 


Dear READERS: I am here among the 
ashes of my old home in Rochester, New 
York. As soon as I learned of the fire I 
hurried here from Washington, and have been 
here ever since. A summons home to find 
one’s house in ashes is almost like going home 
to a funeral, and though only sadness greets 
one at the end of the journey no speed is too 
great to bring him there. The house de- 
stroyed had been my home during more than 
twenty years ; and twenty years of industry 
and economy had there brought together 
many things valuable in themselves, and 
rendered more valuable by association. Sev- 
eral questions are naturally suggested by 
every fire: First. How did it happen ? How 
was it extinguished? What was saved? 
What was lost? What was damaged? Ido 
not mean to answer these questions in de- 
tail, nor to indulge in sentimental descrip- 
tion. The fire was doubtless the work of an 
incendiary. It began in a barn well filled 
with hay on the south side of the house, and 
was first seen at midnight, when the family 
of my son-in-law (who occupied the dwelling) 
had been in bed two hours. No fire or light 
had been carried into the barn by any of the 
family for months. What could be the mo- 
tive? Was it for plunder, or was it for spite, 
or was it mere wanton wickedness on the 
part of persons of the baser sort, who wander 
on the outskirts of cities by starlight at late 
hours? I do not know and I cannot guess. 
One thing I do know and that is, while 
Rochester is among the most liberal of 
Northern cities, and its people are among 

«the most humane and highly civilized, it 
nevertheless has its full share of that Ku- 
Klux spirit which makes anything owned by 
a colored man a little less respected and se- 
cure than when owned by a white citizen. I 
arrived in Rochester at one o’clock in the 
night in thick darkness and drenching rain, 
and not knowing where my family might be, 
I applied for shelter at two of the nearest 
hotels and was at first refused by-both, with 
the convenient excuse that ‘‘We are full,”’ 
till it was known that my name was Fred- 
erick Douglass, when a room was readily 
offered me, though the house was full! I did 
not accept, but made my way to the police 
headquarters, to learn if possible where I 
might find the scattered members of my 
family. Such treatment as this does not tend 
to make a man secure either in his person or 
property. The spirit which would deny a 
man shelter in a public house, needs but 
little change to deny him shelter, even in his 
own house. It is the spirit of hate, the 
spirit of murder, the spirit which would burn 
a family in theirbeds. I may be wrong, but I 
fear that the sentiment which repelled me at 
Congress Hall burnt my house. 

The fire did its work quick and with marked 
thoroughness and success. Scarcely a trace 
of the building, except brick walls and stone 
foundations, is left, and the trees surround- 
ing the building, planted by my own hands 
and of more than twenty years’ growth were 
not spared, but were scorched and charred 
beyond recovery. Much was saved in the 
way of furniture and much was lost, aud much 
was damaged. Eleven thousand dollars 
worth of government securities (of which I 
have fortunately the numbers) were de- 
stroyed. Sixteen volumes of my old paper the 
North Star,and Frederick Douglass’, paper, 
were destroyed ; a piano worth five hundred 
dollars was saved, but much damaged, the 
same with three sofas, and many mahogany 
chairs, and other furniture. My loss, not 
covered with insurance will reach from four 
to five thousand dollars. Every effort possi- 
ble was made’by the police and fire depart- 
ment to save property, and the neighbors 
(all white) did everything in their power to 
afford relief to the shelterless. family. As- 
sured of the sympathy of my readers in this 
calamity, I have felt at liberty to make this 
brief statement, as an apology for absence 
from my post of public duty, which after all 
will not be long. 

FREDERICK DovG Lass, 





Our Fereign and Domestic Foes. 


The fate of the Alabama Treaty is yet un- 
decided, and meanwhile the Greeley organs— 
the New York Tribune foremost—are busily 
engaged in the eminently patriotic work of 
demonstrating to the civilized world that the 
difficulty is altogether owing to the incapa- 
city, the stupidity of our Administration. 
“The Alabama Blunder,”’ ‘The Alabama 
Surrender,’’ are standing headings in that 
sheet, formerly the first in the country, and 
now degraded to the rank of the vile tool and 
mouthpiece of one man, and the “‘ imbecility”’ 
of the President and Secretary Fish, is 
harped upon and held up for general contempt 
and ridicule as a pleasing diversion from those 
other interesting and interminable topics: 
Office-holders’ Conventions akd Accegsions 
to the Liberal Ranks. Before commenting 
on the course of the Greeleyites, let us for 
once examine that of the English Govern- 
ment. 

What, in fact, is at the bottom of the whole 
affair? For months England has been quar- 
reling with and defying us, in order to bully us 
into the abandonment of our claims for indi- 
rect damages, until our Government, to save 
the treaty, and in it the - principle-of the set-- 
ement of international differences 
arbitration, yielded so far as to annul those 
Claims by an additional article, 
of neutrality can be held responsible merely 


it is easily accounted for, and originates in 
the selfishness, the spirit of arrogance and 
defiance that has always characterized the 
English Government in its dealings with 
other nations. It does not want to bind it- 
self to the rules that it assumes to lay down 
for others, When itself a belligerent, it 
claims the right to dictate their obligations 
to neutrals, and to subject their merchant- 
men to the most onerous and vexatious regu- 
lations, but, when a neutral, it does not 
mean to submit to the same regulations. 

During our civil war, England, while pre- 
tending to be a neutral, had given such aid- 
to the rebels as to make “ British neutrality” 
forever proverbial among us. Not even the 
trouble was taken to conceal the hope that 
secession would prove successful and result 
in the permanent disruption of the Republic. 
These sweet dreams evaporated, and when 
the young giant who—it was anticipated 
would be too much crippled ever to be again 
a formidable antagonist—came out of the 
contest stronger than before, the English 
Government began to realize that it would 
act wisely in offering us a certain compensa- 
tion, lest we might take reprisals in some 
future day. Accordingly it has signified its 
readiness to satisfy our claims for our burned 
merchantmen, but stubbornly refuses to re- 
cognize those for indirect damages, because 
they would probably amount to hundreds of 
millions, yet cannot consent te a compromise 
by which such claims would be excluded 
for ever. The fact is, England wants to 
reserve to herself a right from which she 
insists upon excluding other nations—a priv- 
ilege to herself, obligations.for others. 

We have no words to characterize the per- 
fidy, the bare-faced, brazen, defiant arro- 
gance, the utter disregard of justice and fair- 
ness which alone can actuate such a course, 
and we should be delighted to know the 
statesman up to the task of negotiating suc- 
cessfully with such an antagonist, and to 
learn what our Government ought to have 
done under the circumstances. The claims 
for indirect damages are just and rea- 
sonable in themselves, and not even 
those who are loudest now in their abuse 
of the President, would have consented 
to have them struck out from our case; 
yet it was hardly ever expected that 
the court of arbitration would award such 
damages, and what course, we ask, was left 
open to our Government, when finding itself 
confronted by an antagonist utterly inaccessi- 
ble to the dictates of justice, fairness, and 
common decency? Should it at once put an 
end to all arbitration by insisting on the in- 
direct claims, and disappoint the hopes of the 
whole people for a final amicable arrangement 
of this most disagreeable question, which for 
many years has been the cause of so much 
irritation, vexation, and ill-feeling? We 
never heard that butting one’s head against 
stone walls was considered evidence ef wis- 
dom, ant the concession made by giving up 
part of our claims, however.just, for thé price 
of a permanent, and for all parties equally 
fair and binding setijement, in our opinion, 
deserves rather to be commended as an act 
of wise statesmanship than to be branded as 
cowardly aud abject surrender. If Eng- 
land against present expectations should re- 
fuse to accept our ultimatum, it would be time 
for us to let the treaty slide ; butin that case 
she will have to assume the whole responsi" 
bility and the odium of its failure. 

So much for the case itself; yet we have 
one more word to say about the position 
which the Tribune, alias Mr. Horace Greeley 
has taken on this subject. Of course, its 
only motive for its denunciations of the Ad- 
ministration can be found in its desire to in- 
jure General Grant, to bring him into dis- 
credit, to throw obstacles in his way, all for 
the object of destroying his chances for re- 
election ; and it seizes upon the Treaty as a 
convenient handle. Now, however severely 
we may judge such a course from the stand- 
point of morality and fidelity to principle, we 
admit that it is perfectly legitimate and in 
keeping with long-established party usage, 
provided it is limited to domestic affairs. 
But the case is entirely changed when the 
question is an international one, neither be- 
tween Grant and Greeley nor between Re- 
publicans and Liberals, but between the 
people of the United States, irrespective of 
parties, and Great Britain. The Tribune, 
alias Mr. Horace Greeley, knows how 
eagerly every line on this Alabama affair is 
read and discussed on either side of the ocean, 
nevertheless it urges England on in her per- 
verseness and arrogance by virtually saying: 
**You see what a set of jackasses we have at 
the head of our Government; keep on bully- 
ing and defying them until you frighten 
them into unconditional surrender, and 
the more disgraceful the surrender the 
more thankful we shall be to you, since it 
will add a hundred per cent. to the proapects 
of our candidate.” If, on the contrary, the 
Treaty should turn out a failure in conse- 
quence of the infatuation of the English Gov- 
ernment, which the Tribune has so tenderly 
fostered, the result would be even more wel- 
come to the Greeleyites since the disappoint- 
ment of the people could be used as another 
means to accomplish the defeat of General 
Grant. Perhaps in the dictionary of the 
Tribune this kind of warfare is defined as 
highly patriotic; the rest of the world has 
another word for it, namely : TREASON. 

—— — — 


The Pailadelphia Convention. 


To have renominated General Grant, and 
to have that renomination received with the 
unbounded enthusiasm that was true of the 
convention and of the tens of thousand viai- 
tors in Philadelphia, was indeed grand. But 
the evidence of the progress of the ‘coun 
towards the complete recognition of the right 
of all citizens without distinction of race or 
color to participate in the deliberations of a 
party that not only now controls the nation, 
but will continue to do so for some time to 
come, was far more grand. 

For the first time in the history of this 
great nation, have colored men so fully par- 
ticipated in the deliberations of a convention 
of the grandest political organization in this, 
or any other country. At Philadelphia we 


had colored men presiding over State delega- 
invited to make speeches, and they did speak 


through | and speak well; receiving their full share of 
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tions and spokesmen for them, colored men }' 


their votes and support to General Grant. 
Through the exertions of the colored men 


at the convention was inserted in the 
platform 6 of the —— the recogni- 
tion of; the equality of all before the lew. 
The carrying out of this most important prin- 
ciple, is the’ werk of: the great. Republican 
party that bas just nominated Gen. Grant 
and Senator Wilson. 

The colored men in those States and Con- 
gressional districts where they have the 
strength, should be active and vigilant and 
seé to it that no man is elected to Congress 
who does not favor, and who will not vote 
for the protection of every citizen in his 
“civil, political, and publie rights.”” You 
having power are bound to use your power 
for the protection of your race against the in- 
justice of their enemies and the enemies of 
the nation. We, as colored people, if we do 
nothing else that shall be glorious for all 
time to come, should use our might—the 
power of one million yotes—to enlarge and 
protect Liberty and Equality in this the fore- 
most nation on earth. Having lived under 
the curse of slavery for centuries we know its 
evils; having enjoyed the blessings of an 
almost complete freedom, and having become 
advanced, elevated, and ennobled to a point 
that enables us to comprehend and under- 
stand the still greater blessing of a complete 
freedom, our race must strive without falter- 
ing for the abolition of all invidious discrimi- 
nations in law or custom against their rights 
as citizens of the United States, and by using 
the weapon given them for their protection 
uncompromisingly for the right, the blessings 
of a permanent and complete freedom for all 
in the United States will be the reward of 
the steadfastness of colored men to what 
should be to them the GREAT CAUSE. 

— — — — 


Protection of the Ballot. 





Leading Democratic journals are much ex- 
ercised because of the disposition of Congress 
to protect the citizens of the United States 
in their exercise of the elective franchise. 
Protection by the General Government has 
been made necessary to the safety of black 
voters in the Southern States because the 
Democratic party (now merging into the 
Liberal Republican party) have considered 
it their right to murder and intimidate all 
persons opposed to them. The bayonet of 
the Government comes in against the vio- 
lence of armed men who violate the laws of 
the land by attempting to deprive citizens of 
the exercise of the elective franchise. It is 
not used to make men vote either this way 
or that way, but to protect them in voting in 
whatever way they may choose. What 
wrong is there in this? Who is in any way 
injured? Protection of voters means that 
Republicans shall not -be allowed to use 
force or unlawful means to drive Democrats 
from the polls, nor shall Democrats be al- 
lowed unlawfully to drive Republicans away. 

This is pronounced by the Patriot of this 
city a “daring scheme of usurpation,” endan- 
gering the very foundations of civil liberty. 
Any one not blinded by party passion and 
negro hate can readily see how foolish and 
false is the position taken .by the Patriot. 
Of what valus is this Government if it does 
not protect its citizens in the exercise of 
those rights which distinguish it from tyran- 
nical and monarchical governments. It is 
easy to understand from the opposition made 
by Democrats and Liberal Republicans to all 
measures for real protection of voters in 
what condition we may éxpect to find our- 
selves should that combination succeed in 
obtaining control of the Government. All 
their opposition to the enforcement act, the 
Ka-Klux bill, and the civil rights bill goes to 
show that success for them means a strong 
effort to subjugate the negro. 








Tired. 


The weary waiting of Southern citizens for 
the good time which has been s0 long com- 
ing, is well described by the Vicksburg Herald, 
** A few ‘dead men’”’ it says, ‘* who cannot 
see the situation as it really is, may talk and 
write as long as they please, but the vo 
millions intend to get rid of the bayonets 
which threaten to make a desert of the South,” 
** Our citizens,”’ it continues, “are tired of 
being hurried off to prison because a secret 
service spy asserts ‘that they have violated 
the Enforcement ft, or some other kindred 
measure ; they are tired of ee ae 
so often without intelligence or honor, rule 
and rob them; they are tired of seeing their 
—— lying idle, their broad acres growing up 

weeds, with poverty in the house and the 
Sheriff at the door.” They are ready to sup- 

rt Mr. Greeley, because ‘‘ the road which 
eads to him leads also to the much coveted 
haven of repose.“ With this in view, the 
** clap-trap about dying in the last ditch” has 
lost its charm. It is better to live and to live 
upon dry upland. This is a wise resolve, which 
every sensible man will 6 with us in 
thinking should be applauded. 

The above is taken from Horace Greeley’s 
paper (not an organ !) the New York Tribune. 
Why don't the Tribune tell the Vicksburg 
Herald how those tired and wicked people of 
the South may find rest by ceasing from 
troubling the true and devoted upholders of 
the nation in the day of its peril? By 
stopping the murders of colored men, women, 
and children, by leaving off burning down 
school houses, by recognizing the rights of 
American citizens without distinction as to 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, by putting their own hands to the plow, 
or by paying fair wages to others for tilling 
their soil, by not forcing men to vote con- 
trary to their own views under penalty of not 
being allowed to work for the support of them- 
selves and families ? 

The loyal men of the South are tired and 
want repose. They are tired of the outrages 
heaped upon them, they are tired of the un- 
certainty of life, made so by the Ku-Klux 
Klans, they are tired of the farce of living in 
a nation that will not protect them, they are 
tired of hearing the Government denounced 
as tyrannical whenever it essays to protect 
them, and they are ready to, and will, support 


try | Gen. Grant, as the easiest way out of their 


difficulties. While rebels, school house burn- 
ers, and Ku-Klux Klans base their on 
Greeley, loyal men, black and white, look to 
Grant for that peace and prosperity that will 
follow laws enforced for the right. 

— — 


of former days in low 





rant, and thelr confidence in him.|back to the tender mercies 
Knowing that the election of no other man! Klans, — 


were doing well in’the arithmetic when we 
left the room.” 

The third intermediate is in charge of Miss 
G. I. Fleet, who is also acting principal of 
the building. The room was tastefully deco- 
rated, and upon the west wall, looking to- 
wards the entrance, was suspended a good 
likeness of the great champion of human 
rights, Thaddeus Steyens, whose name the 
building bears. The examination was con- 
ducted by Superintendmt Cook. The school 
numbers forty-nine pypils, and all were pres- 
ent. While we werethere, the mpst of the 
examination was in concert, the answers 
being quite prompt. An essay was read by 
Miss Lelia Bruce, ip which she argued the 
effect of education ugen mankind. After the 
examination had closgi, master Jehn Vashon, 
in behalf of his schql-mates, presented the 
Superintendent } a handsomely-bound 
copy of Tennyson’s complete poems in a 
neat little speech. The grammar room in 
this building is in chitge of Miss N. George. 
This school has labged under a great disad- 
vantage this year/f Very often the school 
has been closed omaccount of the ill health 
of the former teacht. Notwithstanding this 


the pupils, as a Whole, did justice to them- 
selves, The exemises were enlivéned by 
well delivered dedamations and excellent 
singing. The lat@r was especially com- 
mendable, it being the best that we have 
heard while attemling the examinations. 
The examination was witnessed by a large 
number of friends aad parents. 

The closing examination at the ‘ M’’- 
Street school occurmd on the 10th instant, 
and for the most past was very praiseworthy. 
The second intermediate is under the control 
of Miss Chanie A. Patterson, who has the 
qualifications of a good teacher, and her pu- 
pils made a good fecord for themselves in 
most of their studi¢s. The school numbers 
thirty-eight. Mrs.iA. P. Spencer, whom we 
number among best teachers, is in 
charge of the first iptermediate, and the suc- 
cess she has had in placing her school among 
the star schools ¢f the city, is worthy of 
commendation. The facility with which the 
pupils performed atid explained the examples 
in arithmetic called forth the admiration of 
all, The grammar room is in charge of 
Miss Mary E. Botemon. The scholars in 
this room underwent the most critical exam- 
ination that we have had the pleasure to 
witness this yoar. Nor were the ehildren 
wanting in answering the questions which 
wereasked. The reading was good, tho spel- 
ling (oral) was very good, (written,) fair. 
The pupils in this room particularly excel in 
arithmetic and grammar. Not only the rap- 
idity with which the pupils in this room 
recited, but their accuracy, was commended 
by all. Therhetorical exercises were appre- 
ciated by all. The select reading of Miss 
Henrietta Davis is worthy of remark. Her 
manner is pleasing, pronunciation porfect. 
She has all of the qualifications of a good 
raader, and, if care be taken with her, and 
her faculty for reading cultivated, she will 
‘become one of the able readers of our land. 
The examinations were conducted by Super- 
intendent Cook and Prof. Vashon, in the 
presence of the Board of Trustees, and a 
large number of friends, among whom were 
Auditor Richards, Comptroller Baker, Prof. 
Golden, and many others. 

Anthony Bowen school is under the con- 
trol of Miss Martha Briggs, Who is one of 
the ablest teachers in the District, and her 
school ranks among the best.. The exami- 
nations in this building began in Miss Mary 
Reed’s room, first secondary; forty-eight 
pupils are enrolled in this room, two of whom 
were absent. The classes read from the 
third reader, and spelled from the same. 
They were also tested as to their knowledge 
of arithmetic, as laid down for that grade, 
and proved themselves to be acquainted with 
the subjects with which they had to deal. 
The examination was conducted by Superin- 


ting | tendent Cook. Miss Louise A. Smith pre- 


sides over the first intermediate, which was 
examined by Prof. Vashon. The pupils un- 
der Miss Smith evinced a fair knowledge of 
fractions, and answired well the questions 
in geography; reading and spelling were 
good. The second intermediate was also 
examined by Prof.'Vashon. This grade is 
taught by Miss Samh Jones, and numbers 
forty pupils, two of whom were absent. The 
scholars read very Well, and the spelling, both 
oral and written, was fair. We were com- 
peiled, before the examination closed, to 
leave. The class in United States money was 
on the floor when ve left. The pupils in this 
class doubtless understand the subject in 
hand, but were # little timid; but we have 
not the least doubtbut that they became more 
self-possessed re the examination was 
ended. The e on was commenced 

, but was deferred until 

of a death in the Super- 


products cultivated 

of that State. This is 

@ move in the right tion. It will induce 
greater attention 

the soil profitably. ‘The colored people of 


of colored men being owners of farms and to 
induce them, when lad cannot be obtained in 
their own State, to @ to the great West and 
avail themselves of the liberality of the 
National = cake — * — a 
the fertile Ww only a 
AG. skillful touch to return valuable pro- 


We have been led to believe that the 
Wallach schoo] was for the use of white 
children only, but by the above we see that 


| it is not only for whites, but for the savage 
Indian. We would like to have the Siar tell 


ASS ore ~ \ BP 

» Being a bill to-panish proscription im res- 
on Tuesday. This bill was introduced by 
Lewis H. Douglass, member from the First 
District, and was abl'y supported by A. K. 
Browne of the Eighth District. The President 
of the Council, Mr. Wm. Stickney, gave it 
his support as a matter of simple justice. 
The bill received seven votes in the affirma- 
tive, and four in the negative. Those who 
voted for the bill were Messrs. Browne, 
Douglass, Eaton, Gray, Hall, Smith, and the 
President. Those who voted against putting 
down the proscription of respectable people 
in this District were Messrs. Cross, Gulick, 
Riley, and Thompson. We trust that the 
House of Delegates will take up the bill 
promptly and pass it. Most of the members 
of the House owe their election to colored 
votes, and it is not expecting too much of 
them to see to it that ‘their constituents are 
provided with the means of protecting them- 
selves against insultin® proscription. For it 
is a notorious fact that in the District of 
Columbia, respectabl' colored ladies and 
gentlemen are liable to insult upon entering 
ice cream saloons, restaurants, or drug stores 
for soda water. Let.us have Council Bill 
No. 3 a law, and shun’ the disgrace upon the 
District of tolerating aisystem of caste. 


— 


Greeley on}Cechrane. 


“Gen. Cochrane hag taken his stand in 
fact, whatever he a with thosd 
who to-day refuse to red Americans the 
right of suffrage, whetner in the North or in 
the South, and will sogn deny them the right 
of education, the freecom of the press, and 
(if they dare) the right to sue and testify in 
courts of justice. t him say what he will, 
the triumph of the party to which he has 
apostatized is the triumph of oppression, the 
franchisement of a race, the branding of 
our fathers as knaves or idiots in proclaimin 
that all men have an inalienable right to 
‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of ess,’ 
and that ‘ governments. derive their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed.’ ‘ Hell 
from beneath’ is stirred to demoniac joy by 
the spectacle of such a pag and every 
traitorous ruftian who, in the dark dens of 
this emporium, gleefully drank health and 
— Jeff. eves ivhile Lee’s guns —* 
unde at Gettysburg, or, a few ~ 
later, fired draft oftices and devastated or- 
phan asylums in aid of the rebellion, will now 
ly hail Gen. Cochrane as a compa- 

triot and a brother.” 


This is the opinion of Horace Greeley of 
Gen. Cochrane in 1865; To-day Gen. Coch- 
rane is Chairman of pager Committee, 
and Horace Greeley, I-ke Gen. Cochrane in 
1865 *‘ whatever he profess’ has taken 
his stand with or for th» benefit of those who 
to-day refuse colored Americans the right of 
suffrage wherever the protecting arm of Gen. 
Grant is not present.; Horace Greeley can 
well apply his stricture of Cochrane to him- 
self, i 


An Error. 








= * 


The last census shows that the total num- 
ber of colored people ip the United States is 
$4,879,107. —— ae —— 

ring up the political ces 

bilities would do well t) remember that the 
colored people are the dominant race in the 
States of South Caroljna, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, while they 4re quite close to the 
whites in Florida, Alabama, and Georgia. 
That they will secede from the Republican 

rty if Mr. Greeley *hould be nominated, 
is utterly out of the question, so that those 
States may be counte:| sure for Grant and 
Wilson in November. ; 

The above is from the Washington Daily 
Republican ; but, by a mishap, a sign for a 
dollar is placed alongside the figures denot- 
ing the population of colored people. The 
day has passed when chlored people in this 
country can be counted as dollars and cents, 
and it is one of the resalts of the success of 
our armies under the present candidate for 
the Presidency, Generaj Grant, and the la- 
bors of the Hon. Henry Wilson in the Senate 
of the United States ang elsewhere in behalf 
of liberty. For the coloyed people, who have 
received such an inestinable restoration as 
their freedom by the seyvices of such men as 
Grant andAVilson, to vi'te for Horace Gree- 


achievements o* the past ten years, 
m to be untrug to themselves and 
ty in a degree eqral to suicide. 


Howard Uriversity. 


The graduation of stilents from Howard 
University Collegiate De: nt took place 
Tuesday evening, the 1&h ult, at the Con- 
gregational church. . 

The exercises were vgry pleasing consist- 
ing of music by a fine choir of students and 
the following orations: Salutatory by A. C. 
O. Hear, of 8. C.—** Motives to Intellectual 
Exertion,’’ by Josiah Tj Settle, of Miss.— 
‘* His Soul is Marching @n,” A. C. O’Hear, 
final oration, “The Ideaj and Valedictory,”’ 
by Jas. M. Gregory, of 

The gentlemen graduaging 
sented with their well 
Gov. H. D. Cook, who, 
ate remarks, conferred onorary degree of 
L. L. D. upon Hon. 8. meroy and Hon. 
Fred’k Douglass. encement is the 
first of the College nent. Both pro- 
fessors and the grads udents deserve 
commendation for t ble efforts to 
make it a success. 

Truly this great ent 
versity, in favor of ¢ 
odious distinction of % 
started, and if we may 
cess from the result of } 
we can look 
when this institution 
ment to noble zeal and. 


were then pro- 
ted diplomas, by 
er some appropri- 


at Howard Unt 

a without any 
or caste is fairly 
of its future suc- 

prs, in patience 

d to the day 
stand a monu- 
orthy labor. 
THE AMERICAN Pa@ijna House anp 
UNIVERSITY FOR THR 
institution, in 
Columbia. 

The objects of the 
to the blind of .the who, 
text books in raiged pri 
an almost utter destitu 
‘ture, history, and sc’ 
ratus addressed to the ¢ 
school for the blind,) 
tion which is not 
blind, 

The means to ¢ 
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tanrants,-&c., passed pile Legislative Council | © 
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can members of the Senate of the United 
States generally, and upon Senator Chandler 
particularly. Whilethe Senstor by his stead- 
fastness to the principles and his 
favoring the re-election of General Grant is 
now obnoxious to Horace Greeley and the 
Tribune, it is still within the memory of man 
when Hotace Greeley and the Tribune urged: 
the State of Michigan to return Mr. Chandler 
to the Senate, and also published editorials 
favoring the re-election of General Grant, 
giving substantially as a reason in both cases 
that it would be a national calamity not to so 
re-elect these gentlemen. A devouring mad- 
ness for the Presidency has driven all con- 
sistency out of Horace Greeley and the New 
York Tribune. 
eee 
° Arkansas, 


In this State we have the assurance that 
the few colored men who had been induced 
to take up with the Brooks faction of sore- 
heads and party splitters, have now learned 
that their best interests lie in keeping power 
in the hands of the regular Republican party. 
It was hoped that Brooks would lead off 
enough of colored votes to secure the State 
of Arkansas for Greeley, but we are assured 
by influential and well informed colored men 
from that State that the colored people have 
become satisfied that the regular Clayton 
party must be sustained, as the party true to’ 
the high principles of the great Republican 
party. 


THE following was sent to the Indiana 
delegation in the Philadelphia Convention, 
It proves the faithfulness of Schuyler Colfax 
to principle, and gives dissatisfaction to sore- 


& | heads of the Greeley stamp, who no doubt 


expected the Vice President to follow in their 
footsteps, and attempt to disrupt the Repub- 
lican party because he failed to securé the 
loaves and fishes : 


DISPATCH FROM MR. COLFAX, 


T'o John W. Foster, Indiana : 


Accept for yourself and the delegation mj 
sincere gratitude for your gallant contest, 
support your ticket, cheerfully. —* are 
—— principles everything. othing 
must arrest Republican triumph until equalit 
undor * law, like liberty, from ea 
springs, is universally acknowledged, and the 
citize eS, Se eee Soe es a sure 

tection nst ou and wrong, a8 was 
Gases —“ of ole ‘ 
(Signed, ) SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Henry Wiison. 


The present nominee of the Republican 
party for the honored position of Vice Presi- 
dent, Hon. Henry Wilson, is one of those 
rare examples of men who have won a prom- 
inent place in the politics of the country 
without any advantages of birth or culture 
in early life. He was born at Farmington, 
New Hampshire, on the 16th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1812. His parentage was of the hum- 
blest, for he was barely ten — of 
when he was apprenticed to a er in the 
‘vicinity for eleven years. His master was a 
kind and man, who sent the 
hard-working boy to school in the intervals 
of Itural labor, and here he soon devel- 
oped a great taste for reading. He hun 
after knowledge, and his evident de to 
learn induced a lawyer of Farmington to offer 
him the free use of his library, which was 
fortunately a very extensive one. Here the 
statesman in embryo reveled, and, in after 
life, he has declared to friends that he be- 
lieves he read during those eleven years a 
hundred volumes a year. When he became 
twenty-one he exhausted the library. 
His indentures were now completed, and, if 
he had chosen to become a farmer, opportu- 
nities of advancement were not wanting, for 
everybody liked the shy, awkward youth, 
with his broad, high forehead, his honest eyes 
and his immense but somewhat desultory 
stores of information. But he had resolved 
upon quitting Farmington and seeing the 
world. Putting his few clothes and his books, 
his only treasures, into a bundle, he slung it 
across his shonider and waiked gayly off to 
Natick, in Massachusetts, where he hired 
himself to a shoe-maker, with the resolution 
of working at this trade until he had accumu- 
lated a fund sufficient to maintain him in some 
good academy. It took two years to do this, 
when he returned to New Hampshire and stu- 
died for a time in the academy at Stafford, 
Wolfsborough, and Concord. Most unfortu- 
nately, the man to whom he had confided his 
little heap of savings became insolvent 
Henry ‘was to: 
shoe-maker’s bench at 


cared to enter into an a 
was 80 logical, 80 keen 
points of others, and who had, moreover, 

werful a flow of e. Ev 

cted that at the next election 
would hear of H WwW 
—8* 7 on Wilson’s feelings 

, and y 's fee were 

warmly — on tis side. He spoke with 


great effect at Natick in his favor, and after- | men 


ward in other towns of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. He was at once recognized 
as a genuine orator, and his services were 
engaged by the Whig party, for whom he de- 
livered no less than sixty speeches durin 
that campaign. Im the next five years he 
was himself elected three times as member 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts, and was 
twice State Senator. Here he quickly distin- 
guished himself as a bitter hater of slavery, 
and, when a —* —** eo Middlesex 
county, was se carry great pro- 
—* of ——— against the —* of 
slay ageing annexation of Texas 
to Waal d 


Whittier was con- 
nected with him in characteristic em- 


bassy. Be eS oe hee Na- 
tional Convention of 1848, being now y- 
six, and he took the opportunity of proposing 

the cotiven a series of 


and presenting to 
anti-slavery which were declared 
by many authorities to be the most compre- 
hensive and the most unsparing that the 
brain of man could devise. convention 
however, was too timid to acce them, and 
Hi Wilson, on their re » at onec 
w and devoted himself to assisting in 
the formation of the Free-Soil party, Believing 
—— ee ee es ne te 


fear or - In 1849 he was chosen Chair- 
man of the Free-Soil State Committee of Mas- 
sachusetts, which post he held for four years. 
In 1850 he was sent to the State Senate, and 
unanimously elected President. Two years 
afterward was acclamation 
Convention, 

: nc ey ger 

“by the most 
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1871, and 
expire in 1877. 
man the Republican party have selected as a 
companion with Gen. Grant on their Presi- 
dential ticket. That he will distinguish him- 
self a8 Vice President none who know Henry 
Wilson and his record can doubt.—New Fork 
3. 


Time. 


ATLANTA, GA., May 30, 1872. 

If there be any good lican dissatisfied 
with Gen. Grant, and inclined to favor Mr, 
Greeley for the succession who requires a 
reason why he should not support the latter 
in the coming Presidential contest, let him, 
come down into this section of the country 
and witness for a short time the of 
‘*Honest Horace’s” new and most ous 
allies—the reconstructed, i 


re Then 
and h 
utterly y , two chances t 
one he will return North to his 


pletely cured of his unhealthy desire 
new political leader, especially such an 


° 


gh 


porters. 

These reflections were induced by the re- 
port of a most atrocious crime, surpassing in 
cruelty anything in my experience in this 
country, which was committed recently in 
Montgomery, Alabama. A colored man had 
married a white woman—which, by the laws 
of the State of Alabama, he a perfect 
right to do—and was living with her in a 
small house in the outskirts of the city. The 
citizens living near this colored man and his 
white wife, as well as niany others, had ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction at his course, 
and threatened him with violence unleas he 

t away his white bride and to forever 

ve apart from her. This the would 
not do, believing no doubt, that he had as 


young | good a right to please himself in the selection 


of a helpmate as any of his white brethren. 
Consequently a number of men collected to- 
gether one night about a week ago, and, in 
accordance with their previously proc 
intentions, proceeded to the house of the 
negro, surrounded it to prevent the escape 
of the inmates, then deliberately set to work 
battering down the door. being frail 
and poorly made, opposed but a slight bar- 
rier, and soon gave way, revealing to the two* .. 
terrified occupants of the cabin the murderous 
gang outside, who a quickly crowded into 
e apartment. e 2D so starting! 
aroused from his — and without 
w of defense, was able to make but 
little resistance against the well-armed mis- 
creants who had come thirsting for his life, 
and it was but a few moments ere his bloody 
and mutilated body lay a upon the 
floor. Meanwhile others of ttacking 
party had secured the trembling and helpless 
partner to the poor’s negro’s social offense, 
and had firmly bound her with cords upon 
the bed. The next step of the heartless mis- 
es gn ee 
pentine the ents woman 
the bed on which she Igy. Phen setting fire 
to the cabin, with its on and one live 
occupant, the human fiends withdrew a short 
distance, from whence they watched with 
demoniacal delight the completion of their 
handiwork, the screams of their tortured vic- 
tim falling unheeded upon their ears, and 
awakening no sentiment of mercy or pity in 
their callous hearts. 
With the falling of the roof and sides of the 
* = —— band ——— 
sa ; vengeance was . 
The next:morning the charred and sicken- 
ing remains of the negro and his wife were 
discovered amid the smoking ruins of their 
late happy home and the alarm to the 
authorities. tak- 
out 


the dastardly — ——— hellish 
. 
cane, Gen enley, the Uni ws * a ites 


for Alabama to. 
his aes 


was 
that official’s exertions, assisted by 
—* of deputies, several of the 
the were discovered, 


clared Seer 


— 


sion of an associate. 
were these men locked up in the the jail than 
threats of forcibly releasing then’ 
be made by their friends 
these threats 


sad fori Your agitated the question without | ¢ 


F 
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Por the New National Bra. 
OUR HONORED DRAD. 


} 


BY LOUIS A, BRLL. 


True life springs forth with manly ardor keen, 
With answer prompt to duty’s sudden call, 
Serene and firm—resolved with lucent sheen 
To win the mastery, or fighting fall. 
Such types were they whose graves to-day we 
strew ‘ 


With vernal spring’s fair off’rings, fresh 
and sweet, 


shall wake again 


meet. 


Led by the patriot's care, its own reward, 
The path of peri) to pursue they trod 
Alone the wine-press. Fearless grasped the 


sword, : 
Nor asked protection save of valor’s God. 


But in perplexity, when ion d, 
When hate and sordid’ lust breathed fires 
from hell, 
When treason fierce and bitter conflict waged, 
And a hearts quivered in its torturing 
ape — 


These S* glad the auspicious natal 
55 
These 


saw the crown await them from afar ; 
These 


ly came and armed them for the 


y J 
These willing, untried hands drew vict’ry’s 
car. 


ht to them all fleeting base allurements, 
ions of joy subdued the throes of pain. 
Bright dreams, whose full and sure procure- 
ment 
Attest the truth that mzn ne’er dies in 
. Vain. 


With rev’rent step we tread this sacred earth, 
Where heroes in unbroken, quiet sleep. 
We cannot estimate aright their worth, 
Though here we contemplate and sadly 
weep. 


For who can number deathless deeds of 
fame ? 


Na 
V 


Whe tell the price of freedom’s regal boon ? 

Who sing the lavish love whose modest aim, 

Though myrtle-crowned, bréught pampered 
death too soon? 


Dost ask what stately monument we rear 
To tell the future their most hallowed 
names ? 
What chisled pile with beauty crowned se- 
vere ? 
What chosen shrines burn holy incense- 
flames ? 


* need no pillared dome —to fame allied— 
Their names are graven deep in fleshly 
lines ; 
Where’er they, as they fought, sleep side by 
side 
A nation saved kneels at devyotion’s 
shrines. 


What loftier memorials can we raise 
Than nature’s vast, sublimest forms ? 
What records better speak their praise 
Than those uninfluenced by the wrath of 
storms ? 


When golden sunlight gilds the eastern sky, 
Sweet orisons go forth for their repose, 
And anthems lofty strains, which only die 
When — bells announce the day’s 
calm close. 


O flow’rs! on wings of choicest perfume 
bear 
The grateful incense which we fondly 


The nation’s dead, its treasures and its care 
More highly prized than jewels of a king. 


Tell them, how in our heart of hearts we 
keep; 

The mem’ry of their brilliant, daring 
deeds ; 

That youth, and age, and beauty come to 


weep, 
Recounting all their virtues and their 
meeds. 


O tell them that we sanctify the cause 
For which they faithful fought and grandly 
fell ; 
That now the “altered customs, purer laws,” 
The full fruition of their struggles tell. 


Bid them be near in trials gloomy haze, 
When souls are faint and vile temptation 
strong. 
Bid them protect us from corruption 


’s blaze 
From vain ambition, selfishness, and 
wrong. 


So shall we keap the dear bought prize they 


won, 
So shall Columbia’s standard be upreared ; 
And every hope fulfilled, each duty done, 
No craven, plotting, parricide be feared. 


-_ 


Colered Men at the Philadelphia 
Convention. 


The following are the first speeches ever 
made by colored men in the National Con- 


vention of a great and triumphant political 
party in this nation : 


Loud calls were made for Gray, and Wm. 
H. Gray, of Arkansas, a medium-sized, dark- 
skinned colored man, of genteel a ce 
er — to tha platen ona 

GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: For 
the first time probably in the history of the 
American people, there stands before you in 
a National Convention assembled, a repre- 
sentative of that oppressed race that has 
lived am ey! for two — ay fifty 
years, e magnanimit t reat 
nation, the sewer of God, J— the ure of 
war, from the degradation of slavery to the 
— position of American eitizonship. 

Great a -) Words fail me on this oc- 
casion to thank qe en * of your 
grand progress in civ on, where a peo- 
ple of such magnitude, the dest and 
— nation upon the earth, not only in 

recognition of the merit of the glory 0 
the war which her noble sons 80 sUCc- 
cessfully, have in convention assembled wil- 

- ly, and listened not only to the greatest 
oO 


of this great Republic. 
scarcely know where to 
sion like this. 


(Great applause.} I 
in upon an occa-- 
If I — t —— —* 
t, then I open the door of the sarcopha-. 
paige which we have just emerged, If I 
back to the primary history of our race on 
is continent, I would open up, perhaps, the 
discussion of th and circumstances that 
would make us blush, and the blood upon 
our cheeks to tingle in view of the evidence 
of the — our woh vies ge 
ican people have never thought its de- 
in the shameful and humble condi- 
tion from which we have just emerged. But 
this is scarcely necessary. We are ready to 
say— 
“+ Let the dead past bury its dead.”’ 


While we remember these errors, while we 
remember all these ations, there is no 
vengeance, thank God, din our hearts ; no 
revengeful feelings ; no desire for retaliation ; 
but God has given us a heart to thank the. 
American people for the position in which we, 


stand to-day, and we are willing, as I said 


** Let the dead past bury its dead.”’ 
and go on in our progress and fit ourselves to 
become what we have been made by law— 
citizens in deed and in fact. [A 
plause.] It is the wonder of the world—t 
miracle of the nineteenth century-—that in 


2 dotinn, an swore the strong arm of 
" and at once —32 forethought 
, a8 I have before remarked, upon the 
American S If we 


’ | they will not do it. 


r orators, but to the humblest citizens | ,, 


in have » "The 

| Us to) 

of our diieenshép 

No one knew how 

brought about. But few 

hend the situation, or the political position 

~e ee in wp South—few men knew. I 
ppened to ro upon that occasion 

in 1868, when Gen, Grant was nominated, 


‘| and when I went home to my State of Arkan- 


sas I know very well, an 

here who can attest it, that 
litical canvass it cost the lives of three 
undred black men in Arkansas to carry the 
State for Ulysses 8. Grant. To-day the pro- 
blem is being worked out to further solution. 
The Ku-Klux problem is being worked out. 
The Ku-Klux situation is settled, and the 
peace of the country is secured. But, had it 
not been for the law, and the men at the 
helm who had the nerve to execute it, that 
organization would be to-day in full venom 
in that section of the country ; therefore, we 
urge upon the American people to give us 
Ulysses S. Grant for our candidate, for his 
name is a tower of strength at the South, and 
the only name that unrepentant rebels re- 
spect. [Prolonged cheers.] He is the man 
to work out the great problem now being 
solved in this country by the great Republi- 
can y. As has been truly said‘ the past 
problem has not yet been fully solved. Its 
duties are not entirely fulfilled. Its organiza- 
tion must not yet be disintegrated. The full 
measure of our citizenship is not yet com- 
pleted. We stand many of us in a prominent 
position in the Southern States, but right 
among the people we find no position. The 
law is so weak, and the public sentiment so 
perverse, that the common civilities of a citi- 
zen are withheld fromus. We want the civil 
rights bill. [Applause.}] We demand that 
we shall be respected as men among men— 
free American citizens. [Cheers.}] We do 
not ask that for any small reason. There are 
always two classes of people. We have to 
be afraid of that class who love us too well 
and hate us too much, [Laughter.] Allwe 
ask is a fair share in the race of life, and 
give us the same privileges that are given to 
other men. Ihope the action of the conven- 
tion will be such that we may be able to go 
home rejoicing. Sofar as the colored people 
of the South are concerned, they are a unit 
to-day for Ulysses 8. Grant. [Cheers.] I 
know they told us often ‘“‘niggers’’ can now 
go for the father of Republicanism. When 
we objected to this on the ground that he was 
not the Republican nominee, they said he is 
the father of Republicanism. Said I, ‘‘Very 
well; if that is so, I thank him for having 


been the father of such a brood of illustrious |. 


and loyal men, but I fear, like Abraham of 
old, he takes Hagar instead of Sarah. We 
cannot afford that.” ([Laughter.) If you do 
this, we do not intend to recognize any of 
these outside children. [Renewed laughter. ] 
There is the inheritance of the free woman, 
the legitimate offspring of the old man, 
and we are going to keep the boys all at 
home. [Cheers, I fear some of these 
talkers are like the Ishmaelite of old, and 
the old lady will have to hunt for water in 
the wilderness, (Great laughter.) The 
black people of the State of Arkansas are 
solid. They know who are their friends. 
They know very well there is no standing for 
the black man outside of the Republican 
party. [Cheers.] They know they cannot 
afford to vote against their best friends, and 
They will all vote for 
Grant from the start, from Arkansas to the 
Gulf of Mexico. [Cheers.] I am happy to 
hear from other gentlemen of the convention 
the sentiments here uttered, and for the 
privilege of knowing that the ranks will be 
kept solid together for the victory that will 
perch upon our banners in the coming con- 
test. [Prolongedapplause. ]} 


A COLORED CONGRESSMAN’S SPEECH. 

Mr. Elliott, of South Carolina, a member 
of Congress, (colored,) upon being called out 
with applause, said: 

GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: It is 
with great appreciation of the compliment 
paid to my State that I rise in response to 
your invitation to address this august conven- 
tion. I regret, however, that while accepting 
this invitation, I am debarred by recognition 
of the fact that we are assembled here for the 
fulfillment of an —22 duty to the people 
of the nation which is now pressing closely 
upon us, from doing more than asking you to 
excuse me from making any extended re- 
marks. I stand here, gentlemen, together 
with my colleagues from the several States 
to represent my race, as an illustration of the 
accomplished fact of American emancipation, 
{Applause.] As an illustration not only of 
the magnanimity of the American people as 
I stand by my — — friend from 
Arkatisas, but also as the living example of 
the justice of the American Government. 
[Applause.] We stand here in midst, 

ntlemen, to assure you of the that we 
Believe earnestly and faithfully in the princi- 
ples of your ity and — justice that 

ou have asserted and maintained in the past, 

e stand forth to-day a you not only to 
give our vote in this body in behalf of our 
constituencies for the nomination of President 
and Vice President for the coming election, 
but also to 53 you the earnest co-opcra-, 
tion of the 900,000 voters whose xions 
are unlike yours.: [Applause,]. We come 
here to-day to assure the delegates here as- 
sembled from the several States, we come to 
assure the American poe that, mindful of 
their services to us @ past, mindful of 
their goodness and of their justice, we intend 
to use the rights that have been given us, 
this privilege of the elective franchise, in the 
interest of the country and the American 
people, and haying a common interest with 
our fellow-citizen of whatever complexion, of 
whatever part of the country, asking only 
what is just and fair; performing only what 
is right, we mean to contribute our fair share 
and our fall ee toward our country 
what we wish it should be, along with you, 
and give those guarantees to all citizens 

la: the protection of the laws, lap- 
plomes and in ma the American e 
he grandest, most powerfwil, arid purest in alt 
respects of all nations i os the face of the 
earth. We prefer to un hey * ane aly 
in protec our citizens; not only 
but, also, that you may tee to all your 
citizens the results of, : of alf 
the laws at home. Gentlemen, I will not 
attempt to detain the convention from a per- 
formance of its duties by any further remarks, 
but I will say that the nine hundred thou- 
sand colored voters6f America will stand by 
you in bringing siictess to the blican 
perty in the canvass plat- 
af justice, and civil as well as political 
equality to all the people of ‘the United 
States. [Applause,} Upon such a platform 
we shall stand with you in most earnest de- 
votion to our American institutions, and pour 
out upon them the rich oblation of earnest 
devotion. [Applause.] vies 


SPRECH OF MR. HARRIS, 


Mr, Harris, 4 colored man, from North 
Carolina, followed, and said; 
It is not my purpose to detain the conven- 
tion. T cannot be eee ae fact that 
ou have been in session y four 
, and you 


aiting for the 

we 
——— 
edge the compliment paid 
[Applause. . 
of the country has gone. 


yore ordeal than the State 


of 
can | 


pre- | unfol 


; 
& 
& 


z 
* 
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g 
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we 


banners to the t 
—— breeze, with the name of it 
letters of living light upon it. We will make 
a clean sweep, and Mr. Greeley and Liberal 
Republicanism will be known no more in this 
country. [Applause.} I will say, in conclu- 
, that our Northern friends need not give 
themselves any fear that we are charmed 


e ; 
ignorant, although we have not had the ad- 
tages of education, yet we know by in- 
stinct which side is to our advantage. [Ap- 
onan | And although we may not fully 
comprehend the great political question, let 
me tell you one thing: The name of no one 
man or set of men in this land will ever blind 
us so much as to make ts forget the party 
that gave us liberty. [Applause.) 
—— — 


Grantand Wilson. 


Their Acceptance ef the Philadelphia Nomi- 
mation. 


On Monday the presidents and vice presi- 
dents of the convention called at the Execu- 
tive Mansion and presented to the President 
the following official notification of his nomi- 
nation, to which he replied immediately, in 
the letter printed below: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10, 1872. 
To the President : 

Sir: In uance of our instructions, we, 
the undersigned, presidents and vice presi- 
dents of the the National Republican Con- 
vention held in Philadelphia on the 5th and 
6th instants, have the honor to inform you of 
your nomination for re-election to the oflice 
of President of the United States. 

As it is impossible to give an adequate idea 
of the enthusiasm which prevailed, or the 
unanimity which hailed you as the choice 
of the roe we can only add that’ yon 
received the entire vote of every State and 
Territory. 

Regarding your re-election as necessary to 
the peace and continued prosperity of the 
country, we ask your acceptance of the nom- 
ination. 

THOMAS SETTLE, 
President National Republican Convention. 


VICE PRESIDENTS. 
Paul Strobach, Alabama. 

Elisha Baxter, Arkansas, 

C. A. Sargent, California. 

Sabin L. ee Connecticut. 
Isaac Jump, Delaware. 

Benjamin Conley, Georgia. 
Emory A. Storrs, Illinois. - 

Gen. Sol. D. Meredith, Indiana. 
W. H. Serves, Iowa. 

John C. Carpenter, Kansas. 

R. M. Kelly, Kentucky. 

Lewis Frazier, Indiana. 

P. F. Rohey, Maine. 

Thomas Kelso, Maryland. 

A. H. Rice, Massachusetts. 

Eber B. Ward, Michigan. 

C. T. Benedict, Minnesota. 

R. W. Flannery, Mississippi. 

J. F. Benjamin, Missouri. 

John 8. Bowen, Nebraska. 

Wm. H. Y. Hackett, New Hampshire. 
ae 8. Gregory, New Jersey. 
H. B. Claflin, New York. 
Edward Cantwell, North Carolina. 
Jacob C. Muehler, Ohio. 

John F. Booth, Oregon. 

Ii. W. Oliver, Pennsylvania. 

A. E. Burnside, Rhode Island. 
A. J. Ransier, South Carolina. 
Wm. H. Wisner, Tennessee. 

A. B. Norton, Texas, 

J. Fairbanks, Vermont. 

Chas. J. Malord, Virginia. 

Chas. Hooton, West Virginia. 
Gen, Lucien Fairchild, Wisconsin. 
Dennis Egan, Florida. 

George M. Chilcoth, Ohio. 

John F. Cook, District of Columbia. 
John R. McBride, Idaho. 

John W. Donnellon, Wyoming. 
J. F. Hollister, Utah. 

F. Breeden, New Mexico. 

L. B. Church, Montana. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10, 1872. 
Hon, Thomas Settle, President National Re- 
publican Convention ; Paul Strobach, Elisha 

Baater, C. A. Sargent, and Others, Vice Presi- 

dents ; 

GENTLEMEN : Your letter of this date, ad- 
vising me of the action of the convention 
held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on the 
5th and 6th of this month, and of my unani- 
mous nomination for the Presidency by it, is 
received, 

I accept the nomination, and through you 
return my heartfelt thanks to your constit- 
uents for this mark of their confidence and 


— 

elected in November and protected by a 

kind Providence in health and strength to 

— the duties of the high trust con 
, I promise the same zeal and devotion 

to the good of the whole people for the future 

‘of my official life, as shown in the past. 

Past experience may guide me in avoiding 
mistakes inevitable with novices in all pro- 
fessions and occu ‘ 

When relieved the responsibilities of 
my present trust, by the election of a succes- 


sor, whether it be at the end of this term or 


the next, I hope to leave to him, as Execu- 
tive, a country at within its own bor- 
ders, at peace with outside nations, with a 
credit at home and abroad, and without em- 
barrassing questions to threaten its future 
prosperity. 

With the expression of a desire to see a 
speedy healing of all bitterness of feeling be- 
tween sections, parties, or races of citizens, 
and the time when the title of citizen carries 
with it all the protection and privileges to the 
humblest that it doeg to the most exalted, I 
subscribe myself, very respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, U.S. GRANT, 


After leaving the Executive Mansion the 
delegation proceeded to the Senate Military 
Committee room at the Capitol, where Sena- 
tor Wilson shortly after arrived. 

Judge Settle said that he had a pleasing 
duty to perform in acquainting him with his 
re we * Vice Presidency, and that 

w short a formal letter ten- 
dering the n a 
Wilson made the following im- 
promptu reply : 

I will in a day or two give you an answer 
in writing to communication. I take 
this occasion, however, to thank you and the 
members of the convention you represent for 
this manifestation of your confidence, as I 
neither asked or wrote to any member of the 
convention to give me a vote, I am the more 
grateful for their generous support. I am 
grateful, too, for the friendly tone of the press 
of the . For thirty years in public 
life and in private life I have striven to main- 

the dis hing idea of the Republican 
y—the freedom and equality of all men. 
have striven even to be trup to my country 
and in the rights of our common ty, 
to know no seetional interest, nor race, nor 
— Ss Sees 96, Se t I shall 
teringly adhere principl 
are the convictions of my judgment, heart, 
consciepce. 


republic become a 
example to the wt 
Let it be un 


—— to receive all devoted to the coun· diana 
try 


who would advance the happiness and 
general well-being of all sections of the land 
and all conditions of the people. We Repub- 
licans should offer the hand of reconciliation 
to all fair-minded and honorable men and use 
all legitimate means to achieve success for 
the honor and salvation of the country, as 
well as for that of the party which saved the 
Union and established freedom in every part 
of the land. 


ae — —— 


The Republican Platform. 


The following was adopted by the Repub- 

* Convention %t Philadelphia, June 6, 
2: 

The Republican yarty of the United States 
assembled in natioml convention in the city 
of Philadelphia onithe 5th and 6th days of 
June, 1872. Agaia it declares its faith, ap- 
peals to its history,and announces its posi- 
tion upon the questpns before the country ! 

11 —* eleven years of supremacy it has 
accepted with gram courage solemn du- 
ties of the times. It suppressed a gi 
rebellion, emanci 
decreed the equa 
tablished universal aif Exhibiting un- 
paralleled magnanittty, it criminally pun- 
ished no man for- political offenses, and 
warmly welcomed allwwho proyed their loy- 


alty by obeying the lgws and dealing justly 
with their neighborg It has steadily de- 


antic 


creased, with a firm fand, the resultant dis- 
orders of a great wa, and initiated a wise 
and humane policy tgvards the Indians, The 
Pacific railroad and jimilar vast enterprises 
have been generallynided and successfully 
conducted, the publ® lands freely given to 
actual settlers, immigration protected and 
encouraged and a full.acknowledgment of the 
naturalized citizens’ rights secured from Eu- 
ropean powers. A ufiform national cucrency 
has been provided, repudiation frowned down, 
the national credit sustained under most ex- 
traordinary burdens,and new bonds nego- 
tiated at lower rates. The revenues have 
been carefully collected and honestly applied. 
Despite large annual reductions of the rates 
of taxation, the publie debt has been reduced 
during Gencral Graut’s Presidency at the 
rate of one hundred millions a year. Great 
‘financial criseses haze ‘been avoided; and 
peace and —— prevail throughout the land. 
Menacing foreign diffidulties have been peace- 
fully and honorably composed, and the honor 
and power of the nation. kept in high respect 
throughout the world, This glorious record 
of the past is the party’s best pledge for the 
future. We believe the people will not en- 
trust the Government to any party or com- 
bination of men compdsed chiefly of those who 
resisted every step of this beneficial progress. 

2. Complete liberty and exact equality in 
the enjoyment of all civil, political, and pub- 
lic rights should be established and effectually 
maintained throughout the Union by efficient 
and appropriate State and Federal legisla- 
tion. Neither the law nor its administration 
should admit of any discrimination in respect 
of citizens by reason of race, creed, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 

3. The recent amendments to the National 
Constitution should be cordially sustained 
because they are right, not merely tolerated 
because they are law, and should be carried 
out according to their spirit by appropriate 
legislation, the enforcement of which can 
safely be entrusted only to the party that 
secured those amendments. 

4, The National Government should seek 
to maintain honorable peace with all nations, 
protecting its citizens everywhere and sym- 
pathizing with all peoples who strive for 
greater liberty. —— 

5. Any system Of tie civil service under 
which the subordinate positions of the Goy- 
ernment are considered rewards for mere 
party zeal is fatally demoralizing, and we 
therefore favor a reform of the system by 
laws which shall abolish the evils of patron- 
age and make honesty, efficiency, and fidelity 
the essential qualifications for public posi- 
tion, with practically creating a life tenure- 
of-office. 

6. We are opposed to further grants of the 
public lands to corporationg and monopohes, 
end demand that the nati domain be set 
apart for free homes for the people. 

7. The annual revenue, after paying the 
current debt, should furnish a moderate bal- 
ance for the reduction of the principal, and 
the revenue, except so much as may be de- 
rived from a tax on tobacco and liquors, be 
raised by duties upon importation, the duties 
of which should be so adjustsd as to aid in 
securing remunerative wages to labor, and 

romote the growth, industries, and prosper- 
ity of the whole country. 

8. We hold in undylag honor the soldiers 
and sailors whose yalor saved the Union. 
Their pensions are a sacred debt of the na- 
tion, and the widows and orphans of those 
who died for their country are entitled to the 
care of an additional legislation as will ex- 
tend the bounty of the Government to all our 
soldiers and sailors yho were honorably dis- 
charged, and who, inthe line of duty, became 
disabled, without mgard to the length of 
service or the cause »f such discharge. 

9. The doctrine ofGreat Britain and other 
nce, 
‘once a subject alwsys a subject,” having 
at last, through the éforts of the Republican 
party, been abandon@d, and thie American 
idea of the individual's right to transfer alle- 
giance having been accepted by 
nations, it is the duty of our Government to 
guard with zealous cate the rights of adopted 
citizens against the agamption of unauthor- 
ized claims by their fogner Governments, and 
we urge continued cargful encouragement and 
protection of voluntaryimmigration. 

10, The franking ¥ 
abolished and the wayp 
reduction in the rate efpo 

11, Among the que# 
attention is that whichj 
of capital and laborgand the Republican 
poly recognize the dug of so shaping ‘gre 

tion as to secure jill protection and the 
amplest for capital, td for labor, the creator 
of capital, the largesfopportunities and a just 
share of the mutual gpofits of these two great 
servants of civilizati 

12. We hold that@ongress and the Presi- 
dent have only falfil@d an important duty in 
their measures for ¢@ suppression of violent 
and treasonable d@ganizations in cértain 
lately rebellious sand for the protec: 
tion of the ballot-baf, and therefore they are 
entitled to the of the nation. 

13. We denounce the ee of tho 

or 


public debt, in an asa Da- 
— exlanins an Bens get Ry SA 
of the debt and of the 


duction of the 
rates of interest upm the balance, and con- 
a thé our excellent national 

1 


fidently 
currency be parfected by a speedy re- 


al 


European powers — 0 sly 


ob 


‘ tions to the Pyal women of America 
or 


noble donafion to the cause of free- 
. Their admissdon to the wider fields of 
usefulness is viewed With satisfaction, aud the 
honest demands of any class of citizens for 
additional rights should be treated with re- 


1b. ve approve the action - cop 
gress in extending y to those lately 
rebellion, and re 


the of peace 
and fraternal fee out the land. 


16. The Republican to re- 
figs reetea ‘by the peonle 
| y as powers dele- 


and to the Federal | sa 


laws 


evils by interference with 
turenored bythe people to eilher State | 


sumption of specie Ayments. 
14. The Republic party is mindful of its | by pa 


Tediane Delegates Call en Mr. Colfex— 
Speeches on the Oceasion. 


fo the X 


J 
Mr. Vice PResivEnt: Those of the In- 
delegates now in the city on their way 
home, with others of your and po- 
litical friends, are unwilling to leave without 
this call, and ex ing their high 
Se 
e y you pu and to 
the country, and while we, — hoard 
regret your defeat’ at the late Republican 
Convention, where we earnestly labored for 
your nomination as candidate for the office 
of Vice President of the United States, we 
at the same time feel proud of your patriotic 
conduct in joining with us in a hearty and 
cordial indorsement of the ticket then nomi- 
- And we heartily approve the senti- 
ments contained in your telegram to Col. 
Foster, namely: That principles are every- 
thing, and men are — and that you 
ally indorse the nomination and promise 
it your earnest support. We feel well as- 
sured that we have a strong ticket—a ticket 
which bears the name of men whose respec- 
tive private and public characters are so pure 
and high that the country must approve 
them at the ballot-box in November. Be- 


from ex: also our high a iation of 
the ——— manner in ——— fit 
to conduct —— during the earnest can- 
vass made by the Indiana delegation at the 
convention to assure your renomination. 
While we cannot resist the impression that 
if you had consented to make personal efforts 
in your own behalf, such as all candidates 
are permitted to make without loss of char- 
acter or manhood, successmight have crowned 
our efforts, we are at the same time con- 
strained to admit that the dignified course 
which you chose to adopt deserves greater 
honor than could be conferred by any office 
within the gift of the American people. We 
beg leave to reassure you of our gratitude for 
the patriotic services you have reudered the 
country and of our personal esteem and con- 
fidence. 

Mr. Colfax replied that he was proud to be 
the recipient of such warm and earnest 
friendship as that exhibited by thepdelega- 
tions from Indiana and other States, and so 
kindly expressed in Judge Denning’s cordial 
remarks. He bowed to the decision of the Con- 
vention without a murmur ofregret,and should 
prove hereafter as faithful to the Republican 
creed in private life as when he had been a 
standard- of the cause. He rejoiced 
that after eighteen years of public life, with 
all his acts like the open pages of a book be- 
fore the people, the worst that was said of 
him at Philadel was that he had written 
a letter stating willingness and desire to 
retire from official position, and had after- 
ward consented to accept a renomination if 
the party deemed it best. This charge he 
could not deny, but he had never written or 
said anything broader than is found in the 
expressions of that much-quoted letter. So 
much has been said about it that now the 
convention is over he felt he had a right to 
tell his home friends what his lips had been 
sealed on heretofore, namely: That it was 
not written or intended for publication, He 
had expected to submit the desire he felt, and 
which was expressed in it, to leading Re- 
publicans from his own State and elsewhere, 
when Congress reassembled, for their advice. 
But, he said, he must add, in justice to the 
valued friend to whom he wrote, that the let- 
ter was not marked confidential, and being 
from a public man, on a public question, that 
friend had the unquestionable right to infer 
that it was not private, and, therefore, he 
justified him fully in printing it. When he 
decided last November, at the appeal of many 
active Republicans from Indiana and other 
sections of the Union that his renomination 
or his retirement was a question which the 
party should decide rather than himself; he 
felt it would be improper to electioneer with 
any one on the es and he did not. On 
the contrary, he told every delegate he saw 
that his name ought not to be presented if 
another could insure greater unity, and cer- 
tainty of victory to the cause he le¥ed far 
better than political honors. The Republi- 
can organization, the records of whose t 
deeds tor liberty, humanity, justice, and na- 
tionality during the t decade, are unap- 
proached by any political party in any age 
has other advancing steps of progress and 
reform to take before disbandment or furlough 
from duty. While going himself, therefore 
to the retired list without the slightest unkind 
feeling toward any one who desired a 

in the Vice Presidency, and wishing them 
especially a decisive victory in October in our 
closely contested State, he should join with 
them in November in cordially supporting 
Ulysses S. Grant and Henry Wilson for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United 
States. 


<2 <> ? 


Greeley’s Eulogy of Grant. 


What the “Tribune” Said of the Firs¢ Year 
of the Present Administration. 


At the close of the first year of President 
Grant’s administration, in a fit of honesty 
that was unmarred by insane ambition, Mr. 
Greeley thus refe to the beneficent in- 
fluence which Grant’s honesty and economy 
had exercised upon the credit of the country 
at home’ and ⸗ 

The quotations of gold, which have been 
steadily and ly g down during the 
past fortnight, fell yes till the premium 
reached the vicinity of 113, fluc the 
greater part of the day a few fractions above 


below it. The 
bonds indicated 


uotations of Gevernment 

g the day that they 
were on the verge of par in gold, most of the 
varieties being worth but little less than 
gold, while one variety was ata gold pre- 
mium over its face value. 

That the day of which we are able to 
chronicle these highly favorable financial 
facts was also the day that marks the termi- 
nation of the first year of President Grant’s 
administration of public affairs, is a circum- 
stance which the country will not lose sight 
of, and which the" friends of the President 
will * with ed joy. 

No one who has observed fluctuations 
will believe that there is any more likelihood 
of gold returning to 130 than there is of its 
returning to 200, It has not gone down 
through specutive combinations but through 
the o of Poy that are not 
within the control of the Room. 

The things, however, for which the Admin- 
istration deserves the highest credit im con- 
nection with the improvement in our financial 
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the question is to answer it, and 

absurdity of the reasoning of the Democratic 
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It is not b the display of 
plan’? that these 
ht. ot he Bo 
princi es. 
which 


ive and enforce those 
principles. ving aided in the election 
of Grant, it gives us pride and joy to be able, 
at the close of the first year o adminis- 
tration, to point the country to the results 
that have a 


the growth of the national welfare, as shown 

in the financial improvement no less than in 

consummation of the peaceful policy of 
— — — — 

Colored Orators at Phitadelphia. 

Had any enthusiastic friend of human 
progress prophecied sixteen years ago, at the 
first Convention of the Republican party, that 
on the fifth National Convention of this great 
organization colored orators would address 
the assembly, representing not merely four 
millions of freedmen, but four millions of 
American citizens ag voters, he would have 
been listened to as we listen to the prophe- 
cies of the millennium. 

And yet, at the recent imposing National 
Convention, the speakers who made the most 
impression, and were listened to wit the 
most er attention-—both for their good 
sense, their native eloquence, and for the 
solid reason that they carried in their hands 
the balancing vote for President-—were blacks 
from the late slave States. Theira nce 
and their influence on this grand occasion 
were a kiud of landmark, set before the whole 
world, of the point which the great tide of 
progress and emancipation has reached in 
this — The representatives of the 
lately despised and downtrodden race, but 
recently classed with the brutes, looked upon 
by the most humane as unworthy of sitting in 
the same room with the members of the su- 
perior race, stamped in the view of the bigoted 
with a providential mark of inferiority, and in 
the. ent of many of the wisest at the 
North unfit for the lowest of our privileges as 
freemen and citizens—were here recognized 
as equals in an assembly crowded with the 
selected talent of the nation, and listened to 
as the leaders of a powerful political party, 
who would have the same share in the ap- 
proaching Presidential election as any other 
equal number of voters. 

It is not too much to say that the speeches 
of these colored delegates—some of whom, 
we believe, had been slaves—were a justifica- 
tion of the bold and humane policy of the Re- 
publican party. They showed, naturally, 
some of the eloquence and wit of the race, 
but, what was of much more consequence 
they manifested a strong and sound politi 
sense. There was not a sentiment of rancor 
or bitterness expressed in them toward the 
late masters of the negroes, who are still per- 
secuting and annoying them. The speakers, 
of course, felt the importance of the Anti- 
Ku-Klux and Civil Rights legislation, as no 
Northerners can do; but, while urging the 
necessity of this, they never indulged in any 
revengeful or embittered language toward 
their opponents. Above all, though natu- 
rally deeply grateful to. Mr. Sumner for his 
long advocacy of the rights of their race, and 
knowing something of Mr. Gréeley’s fitful de- 
fense of them, neither they nor their constitu- 
ents were in the least beguiled by their senti- 
ment toward these two men. They saw 
clearly where the true protectors of their race 
were; they knew what great party had urged 
their claims first to freedom and then to suf- 
frage, during the past sixteen years; they 
understood who gave them emancipation, and 
at what bitter cost; who bestowed education 
and suffrege, and who now seek to protect 
them against outrage and wrong. tever 
their favorite defenders at the North might 
do or say, whatever errors they might com- 
mit, their only guides were to be the Bods 
not the individuals. They appreciated that 
their hopes for the future rested on the great 
Republican organization of the United States, 
and on that alone. 

And these orators evidently felt with en- 
thusiasm the services of Gen. Grant toward 
their race and toward their country. ‘“‘ He 
had led them out through a long and bloody 
war to the promised land of freedom.” They 
recalled how, when we had tried one General 
after another against the skillful rebel General 
and his brave and desperate men, and the 
national cause was at its lowest ebb, General 
Grant, by his succession of brilliant victories, 
and by his persistent and skillful campaign on 
the Potomac, first ht hope to the peo- 

le, and the certainty of emancipation to the 
backs, and finally broke the yoke both of 
slavery and the rebellion. They know that 
the iron will of the great General was the 
hammer of emancipation in the hands of Provi- 
dence, to strike off their fetters. When Mr. 
Greeley would have negotiated with rebel 
agents to leave their people but half emanci- 
, General Grant was breaking their yoke 
with his tremendous strokes. 

These colored orators and their black con- 
stituency—ignorant though the latter may 
be—appreciate the difference between the 
two candidates. The bailing, too, of Jeffer- 
son Davis, has made an indelible impression 
upon the negroes’ minds. It is evident that 
the great unknown factor in our political 
— black population—cannot be 
counted on the side of the Cincinnati bolters. 


—— — 
t friends,-— imes, 
The Mortality of Three Great 
Cities. 
before us the bills of 
br —— and New York 


follow his 


ly been achieved—to speak of | the 


of seventy-one deaths 
of 826,000. 

year the 

all 


not pass unnoticed. 

seem to maintain a very unenviable superi- 
oy ates the great cities of in the 
weekly number of deaths from violent causes. 
During the first quarter of the year the deaths 
in London from different forms of violence 
are set down at 639. As New York shows a 
weekly average of about thirty-three deaths, 
from violent causes, our return for the same 
—— may be put down at 429, It wfil thus 
seen that in a population, less by upward 

of two-thirds, we have but one-third less of 
deaths by violence. In other words, taking 
quarter as the standard for the year, 
there are in the British metropolis eight peo- 
in every ten thousand who come to their 

th from violent causes in a year, while in 
New York there are eighteen in ten thou- 


against the Board of Health and the late 
Street-cleaning Commission were prompted 
by the existence of very tangible evils, and 
that the frequent reference made in these 
columns to the reckless disregard of human 
life and safety in this city is founded on very 
indubitable facts.—N. Y. Times. 
— — — — — 

—Mrs. Dr. Tarr has assumed editorial con- 
trol of the Denton me Journal, in the place 
of her deceased husband. A similar example 
occurred in Maryland many years ago, when 
Miss Goddard undertook to publish and edit 
the Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, 
which her father foundedin 1773, His daugh- 
ter continued at her labors during the Revo- 
lutionary war, maintaining the canse of her 
country modestly but firmly. 


—At a recent woman suffrage mee in 
London the hall was so crowded that when 
the —— arrived they couldn’t get in. 
Mrs. Prof. Fawcett and ethan cl in by 
a ladder at a window, back of the stage, and 
when she came to s said: ** We aro told 
that women have not so much energy as men. 
I deny it. A moment ago I was outside of 
this room in the thick of a crowd with Mr. 
Arthur Arnold, Mr. Arnold is still in the 
crowd. Iam here.” The little woman was 
roundly applauded. 

—The — campaign seems to develop 
wit and humor. The ton Traveler has 
discovered a prediction in Shakspeare on the 
re-election of Grant: ‘‘ A tanner will last 
you eight years.’’ 








CASH PREMIUMS 


To be awarded by * Board of Managers 


Tenn. -Colored Fair. 


— 


The Board of Ma rs of the Tennessee Co!- 
ored Fair at Nashville will award 


FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


IN CASH PREMIUMS AT THE 


SEPTEMBER FAIR, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, 1872. 


1 First Grand Cash Premium, 
1 Second Grand Cash Premium, 
1 Cash Premium, 
2 « * 8200 each, is 
4 100 each, is 
10 50 each, is 
30 25 each, is 
50 10 each, is 
25 8 each, is 
100 i 


$1,000 
500 


hi 
se 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“cc 


224 Cash Premiums, Amounting to $5,000 


There are ONLY 12,000 SEASON TICK- 
ETS TO BE SOLD. By buying a season ticket 
at $1.50 secures admission to the Fair Grounds 
during the whole week of the Fair, and entitles 
the holder to icipation in the distribution of 
the above Cash Premiums. The enterprise is a 
legal one, authorized by an act of the Legisla- 
ture of Tennessee, and is for the purpose of 
aiding the developing of the agricultural and 
mechanical interests of the State. . 

The Board of Man hope by this liberal 

ent to be li 


y patronized by citi- 
zens throughout the State. 

The awarding of premiums will be in full 
view of the audience on the Fair Grounds, un- 
der the supervision management of the 
Board of 

For further information, address 


NELSON WALKER, 
General Agent for Sale of Tickets, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


J. LEWIS BROWN, Local Agt., 
No. 48 Cedar St., Nashville, Tenn. 


WILLIAM SUMNER, 
JOHN J. CARY, 


HIRAM P. RHODES. 
J. WALKER LAPSLEY, 


Board of Managers. 


GILBERT HOUSE, 
Saratoga Springs, ¥. Y., 1872. 


This House is favorably known, and located 
within two minutes walk of the Depot, and five 
minutes walk of all the principal Mineral 

i situated on Washingt>n street, nearly 
opposite the ist Caarch, one of the most 
beautiful streets in Saratoga. - 

THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND AIRY, 
well ventilated, and neatly farnished; wil be 
kept open di the Season as a 

First Class Private Boarding Howse. 

The Table will be supplied with the best the 


market * 
Rarunexcas—Frederick Douglass, B's ap J. 
. $ ° 


Or 
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Of radiant 
Nourish’d to life by 5 
netiioim puiveting, renew— 


Our floral offerings of redolent sweetness, 
“To deck the mounds of sombre earth, 
bing hearts of silent greatness, : 
Who died for our country’s second birth. 


In showers free, let garlands fall, 
O’er those to mem’ry closely wen, 
With flow’rets gay, make them a pa * * 
Betokening love for ‘Our Nation’s Dead. 
PHi.ADELPHIA, May 27, 1572. 
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THE MAN WHO NEVER LAUGHED. 


I. 


I had an old friend. If fate should.ever 
lead you to the grave-yard at Rheims, you 
might read his name on a slab that is neigh- 
borly with the tomb of Abbe Castel, an 
amiable poet, who has received credit for 
some things which were produced by some- 
body else. Itisas much as ten years that 
my old triend has lain under the cypress that 
his grand children planted over him. The 
— * gradually filled with earth the in- 
scription which was intended to inform the 

ublic ** Here lies M. Jean Bernard.”” Moss 

as crept over the specimen of lapidary cali- 
graphy until the letters of the epitaph have 
become a velvet green of the most pictur- 
esque appearance. 

My old friend, like a goodly number of 
those who sleep about him, was something 
besides a tender spouse and excellent father, 
for whose soul prayers are offered up. He 
was brave and adventurous ; he had traveled 
extensively, had been shipwrecked half a 
dozen times, and was the possessor of a 
wordly experience well worth consulting. It 
was a most singular thing, however, that, in 
spite of his amiable and often joy humor, 
he never laughed. 

M. Bernard was fond of telling pleasant 
stories, but, while all around him were con- 
vulsed with laughter, he retained his impas- 
sibility. His features would become anima- 
ted, his forehead wrinkled, his eyes were 
plainly visible; but, as to his lips, they did 
not seem to be able to express even that 
silent grimace that Fontenello tolerated— 
the smile. * 

One evening—it was on board the English 
steamer Solent—a nephew of my old friend 
was sitting by my side. 

‘Tell me,’’ I said suddenly to the young 
man, ‘“‘why it is that your uncle never 
laughs » 

‘“‘What! have you also remarked that pe- 
culiarity that dates away back to the days of 
his boyhood ?”” 

**Can’t you tell me about it?” 

“Yes; on condition, however, that you be 
careful never to make any allusion to it in 
my uncle’s presence.’’ 

‘I promised; but now that my old friend is 
dead, I can take my turn, and tell why it was 
that he never laughed. 

Il. 

In 1814, during the great war with France, 
M. Jean Bernard had reached his fifteenth 
year. He was living in Nancy with his 
mother. His father had been killed at Leip- 
sic, and his eldest brother, a captain in the 
young guards, was one of the seventy thou- 
sand-heroes who disputed, step by step, the 
march of the allies on the soil of France, 
whose success lay in their numbers alone. 

It was a rainy day at the en] of February. 
The Prussians, beaten the night before by 
Napoleon, fled toward Nancy, and traversed 
hastily the almost deserted streets of the 
town. Worn oyt and covered, with-tfiad, 
they forméd~on the public place in front of 
the Hotel de Ville. Suddenly, there was 
heard the gallop of a score of horses; sol- 
diers hurrying on and turning their heads to 
look back, loaded their guns. They felt that 
they were pursued by the terrible cuirassiers 
who had passed their lines on the night be- 
fore. 

“They are afraid!” cried a young boy; 
who was one of a small crowd of citizens 
looking on. 

A burly captain, with a grizzly moustache 
and an athletic fori, heard the remark, 
looked the boy in the face, and advanced to- 
ward him. My old friend—the young boy, I 
mean—turned very pale, but doubled up his 
fists and awaited his coming. The colossal 
Prussian stepped up, seized the boy by the 
throat, slapped his face, and threw him to 
the ground. This revenge accomplished, he 
lengthened out his step to regain his already 
retreating company. 

The young Frenchman sprang quickly to 
his feet—livid, breathless, mad with rage— 
and threw himself upon one of the retreating 


grenadiers with an effort to disarm him. [Ile |, 


was quickly thrown to the ground, trampled 
under foot, and wounded in the breast with a 
sabre. The curious crowd that had gathered 
fied in a state of consternation when the 
trouble began, and the enemy was already 
out of the town, when young Bernard, in his 
paroxysm of rage, was still fighting in his own 
blood with an imaginary foe. 

He was picked up and carried home. A 
brain fever placed his days and his reason in 
danger, and it took all a mother’s care to 
bring him back to life. He never spoke of 
this adventure, which he seemed to have for- 
gotten, and everybody was careful not to 
recall it. His character was visibly affected ; 
from frankness and joyousness he had become 
taciturn, and when he was particularly happy 
he contented himself with simply smiling. 

After the year 1815, Jean Bernard was 
placed in a bank, while his brother renounced 
the profession of arms and bought him a farm 
in the neighborhood of Melun. 


Il. 

There was a heavy storm in Mayence on 
the 2lst of November, 1822, raining from six 
o’clock in the morning till midnight. To- 
ward eight o’clock in the evening of that day, 
Major Masner, of the Prussian army, was 
dancing his little girl on his knee as usual, 
giving her his moustache to pull, and listen- 
ing to the recital-of her prayers. After re- 
ceiving several of those big, child-like kisses 
which resound so charmingly, he laid her 
down in her little cradle. As soon as Mile. 
Charlotte had closed her eyes, her mother 
rocking her and singing softly ene of those 
little lullabies that can be traced even to the 
savages, the officer went into the parlor, 
where the mother sat waiting for him. He 
kissed her forehead in sincere filial affection, 
then walked up and down the long room 
several times, halting finally before a window 
to look out upon the gleam of light that 
stretched from the parlor candles upon the 
wet sidewalk. 

A graceful young woman, one finger on 
her lips, and stepping lightly out of the room 
where her little girl had just fallen asleep, 
approached the dreamer, who, though he had 
just been promoted to a majority, still wore 
his captain’s uniform, 

** What are you dreaming of, Frederic?” 
she asked, as she leaned her head against her 
husbafid’s shoulder. _ 

**Of you, Martha,’ he answered, as he 
reached out his arm to draw her toward him. 
** Ts it the rain that makes you so sad ?’’ 

** No, but the prospect of passing the eve- 
ning at the inn, when it would be so much 
pleasanter for me to stay at home with you.” 

‘“Then why do you go ?”’ 

Xou forget, my dear, that my old friends 
Weisch and Buggler have offered me a punch 
for to-night, which we are to drink in eae 
of my promotion.”’ 

“Can't I go with you?” 

No, answered the major, who could not 
keep from laughiug at the idea of seeing his 
Martha enter the bar-room of aninn, — 

“Then they don’t allow women in your 
miserable old tavern ? 

“It is they whorefuse to come. At least, 
that was the way of it when I was lieutenant, 
Since then, Martha, I have been with you so 
much, that I don’t know whether there has 
been any change or not.“ 

“Then go quick, so that you can come 
back all the sooner,’’ said the young wife, 
asshe disengaged herself from her nen Bh 
arms. ; 

Major Hasner, who had now reached his 
thirty-fourth year, was one of the most prom- 
ising officers of the Prussian 
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As char- 
acter was mild, and his — ataben car-} 


ried an expression that was 
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good as 
ment before the door of the 
hear the regular breathing of his child, and 
then went away. 

There was still a fine and drizzling rain 
outside. It was quite a distance between 
the major’s house and the cafe Aux Armes 
de Brandenburgh, which was situated near 
the cathedral. 

“Devil take Buggler and Weisch for break- 
ing in upon my habits such weather as this,’’ 
——— the officer, as he felt the rain in his 
ace. — 

There -was a time when the rain would 
not have made much difference to him; and 
then he would be equally indifferent how late 
he remained at the tavern. But that was 
when he was a lieutenant, when he was in 
France, when his mother was far away, and 
before he knew Martha. 

The major was late in arriving, and his ap- 
pearence was received with the most respect- 
ful salutation from his subordinates and a 
hearty shake of the hand from his friends. 

The veteran Buggler, who had been the 
first to arrive, had taken the largest table in 
the room. He broke out into harrahs when 
he saw his companion enter the room. Has- 
ner had served under his command, and he 
was delighted at his promotion. <As to 
Weisch, he arose, spread out his mouth, and 
his great porcelain pipe vibrated in the air as 
it hung for a moment between his teeth, a 
post it never left except to be filled again. 


Iy. ; 

Though Mayence in 1822 contained a fede- 
ral garrison, the café Aux Armes de Bran- 
denburgh was frequerf®ed only by Prussian 
officers. The jokes of his two friends and 
the congratulations of everybody soon drove 
away the major’s bad humor. They all went 
back to the battle-field. The recollections 
of the past were revived while the punch was 
brewing under the personal superintendence 
of a captain who had very willingly taken 
charge of this feature of the evening’s enter- 
* inment. 

Suddenly the door opened as if it had been 
burst in by the wind, and a gush of damp air 

gitated the dense clouds of smoke from the 
pipes and made the lamps flicker. A young 
man, wrapped in a cloak, entered the room. 
His eyes, of a sober gray, took a rapid sweep 
of all around him, He seemed to hesitate as 
to where he should sit down—first went to- 
ward two old mustaches that were engaged 
in a game of chess, then by a sudden change 
of resolution took his place at the table where 
Major Hasner was. 

The citizens of Mayence very rarely visited 
the cafe Aux Armes de Brandenburgh unless 
accompanied by an officer. There was a si- 
lence at all the tables for the purpose of in- 
specting the new comer, who threw back the 
wet collar of his cloak and let it fall upon the 
chair. Light-complexioned, pale, and witha 
new-born moustache covering his upper lip, 
he said curtly to the waiter who asked him 
what he would have, ; 

** Brandy, beer, anything you like.” 

The conversation, thus interrupted for a 
moment, was taken up again, and the waite 
placed a glass before the str : 


** Gentlemen,” said letter, as he turned 
to the officers wh 6 watching the progress 
of the — ; “which one of you speaks 
Freneli?”’ 

‘*T know something of the lan ? an- 
swered Major Hasner, as he arose, “ in what 
way can I be of service to you?”’ 

he young man looked into the calm face 
before him for a moment, then shut his eyes 
and pressed one of his hands to his breast, as 
if he were in pain. 

**I beg your pardon,’? he added, in a 
trembling voice, a moment after, ‘‘ but are 
not these”—and he pointed to the epauletts 
on the majdi® shoulder—“ are not these the 
insignia of a captain in the Prussian army ?”’ 

Hasner ‘had scarcely answered in ‘the af- 
firmative, when, without having noticed the 
rapid moyement of the young man’s arm, he 
felt a blow in the face. 

All the officers jumped up immediately and 
surrounded the Frenchman, who held himself 
at ef against the wall. Hasner was about 
to fall upon him when his friends Weisch and 
Buggler seized him and held him off. Then 
a bottle was hurled at the head of the stranger 
by one of the officers and broke into a crash 
against the wall. 

“*Hold, gentlemen,’’ cried Hasner, “ this 
aflair is mine.’’ 

He then stepped in front of the man who 
had insulted him, as if he feared that the lat- 
ter was going to run away. 

**I do not know you,” he said, after look- 
ing at the Frenchman a moment. 

‘Eight years ago,’’ replied the other, ‘‘one 
of your countrymen, a captain like you, slap- 
ped my face on the publie square of my na- 
tive town. I tried to avenge myself, and I 
was. thrown to the d, beaten, and 
wounded by his soldiers. I always felt that 
blow till a moment ago, and I only waited the 
death of my mother to demand satisfaction 
for it. I arrived in this town this evening 
and, less cowardly than your compatriot, I 
addressed myself to you—that is, to a man 
and not a child.” 

A murmur arose among the officers, but 
the major suppressed it, 

“I am innocent of the outrage that was 
committed upon you, monsieur,’’ he said on 
raising his head, sadly: ‘*I would not have 
struck a child any more than you, believe me. 
he have no mother—so much the better, 

or you have placed me under the necessity 
of killing you. My friends,’ added the 
major, turning to Weisch and Buggler, “I 
leave the arrangement of everything to you.” 

e ¥. 

The next day, about eight o’clock in the 
morning, a post-chase carried M. Jean Ber- 
nard on his way back to France. At the 
same hour Weisch and Buggler carried to 
Martha the inanimate corpse of her hus- 
band—killed without having had the time 
ever to put on his major’s uniform, 

** My unele,’’ continued the young man 
who told me this sad story, ‘‘ whose ‘good 
heart and fair dealing you know as well as 
any one, learned only too late that he whom 
he had insulted had a mother, a wife, a child, 
and was no longer a captain. He has never 
ceased Lo think of the orphan. And now you 
know why he never laughs.”’ 


HE -BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
BALTIMORE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF COLORED TEACH 
ERS désire to engage a competent Male Teach- 
er to take charge of the Male Grammar Depart- 
ment. A colored person preferred. Address, 
in the hand writing of applicant, giving refer- 
ence, and stating qualifications, age, &c., 
GEORGE B. COLE, Secreta 
jel3 6t P. O. Box 212, Baltimore, 


CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 
DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


No, 412 Eleventh Street, 








d. 





Between E Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


de7-tf WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“POWELL HOUSE,” 
153 Thompson Street, 


Near Houston, MWMow Work 


WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 
feb29-tf 
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ROPOSALS FOR -MAIL STEAMSHIP 
P —— TWEEN SAN FRANCIS- 
CO, JAPAN, AND CHINA. 


— a © 


on 





In accordance with the provisions of sections 
8 and 6 of the act of Congress 3 

1, 1872, entitled “‘An act : 
toes ios tes pos boliag June, hiciy, eigiasen 
men e une tBi 

husdred and seventy-three,”” which sections are 
i » VIB: 
—— ee Rad the Postmaste r General 
is hereby authorized to contract with the lowest 
bidder, within three months after the of 
this act, after sixty days’ public notice, for e 


term of ten years from and after the first day of ; 


October, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 
for the conveyance of an additional monthly 
mail on the said route, at a com on not 
to exceed the rate per voyage now paid under 
the existing contracts, and upon the same con- 
ditions and limitations as prescribed by existing 
acts of Congress in reference thereto, and the 
tive contracts made in pursuance thereof ; 
and the contractors utder the provisions of this 
section shall required to carry the United 
States maila during the existence of their con- 
tracts, without additional charge, on all the 
steamers they may run upon said line, or any 
part of it, or any branch or extension thereof: 
Provided, That all steamships hereafter acce 
for said service shall be of not less than four 
thousand tons register each, and shall be built 
of iron, and with their engines and machin 
shall be wholly of American construction, an 
shall be so constructed as to be readily adapted 
to the armed naval service of the United States 
in case of war, and before ac ce the officers 
by whom they are inspected shall report to the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral whether this condition has been complied 
with: Provided, That in all cases the officers 
of the ships employed in the service herein pro- 
vided for shall be citizens of the United States, 
and that persons of foreign birth, who have ac- 
cording to law declared their intention to be- 
come citizens of the United States, may be em- 
ployed as though they were citizens within the 
meaning of this section, or of any act or acts 
specified in the act of June twenty-eight, eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-four; and the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall have the right 
in case of war to take for the use of the United 
States any of the steamers of said line, and in 
such case pay a reasonable compensation there- 
for: Provided, The price paid shall in no case 
exceed the original cost of the vessel so taken, 
and this provision shall extend to and be appli- 
cable to the steamers of the Brazilian line here- 
inaftergrovided for.’’ 

‘Sec. 6. That if the contract for the increase 
of the mail service between San Francisco and 
China and Japan te a semi-monthly service 
shall be made with the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, cr shall be performed in the said 
company’s ships, or the ships of its successors 
in interest, the moneys payable under such con- 
tract shall be paid while the said company or its 
successors in interest shall maintain and run 
the line of steamships for the transportation of 
freight and passengets at present run between 
New York and San Francisco, via the Isthmus 
of Panama, by the said. Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, and no longer: Provided, That said 
requirement shall in all respects apply to any 

arty contracting for the mail service between 
an Francisco and China and Japan, as well as 
to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company." 


PROPOSALS 


will be received at the Post Office Department, 
in the city of Washington, until 3 o'clock p. m., 
on MONDAY, the 12th day of August; 1872, for 
conveying the mails of the-United States, by 
means of an e@ditional monthly line of first-class 


Amerean sea-going steamships of not less than 


four thousand tons register each, and of sufli- 
cient number to perform twelve round trips per 
annum, between the port of San Francisco and 
the port of Hong Kong, (China,) touching at 
Yokohama, (Japan,) with a regular branch line 
running in connection with the main line be- 
tween Yokohama and Shanghai, (China,) for a 
contract term of ten years from and after the 
first day of October, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-three. 

Each bid should name the time proposed to 
be oecupied in performing the passages each way 
including stoppages at intermediate ports; and 
also the length of the a a at each of the 
intermediate ports. Schedules of sailing days, 
stating the proposed days and hours of departure 
from each port, as well as the proposed days and 
hours of arrival, should also accompany each 
bid. The departures must be so arranged as to 
alternate at equal and regular intervals with 
those of the present —— line during its con- 
tinuance, forming a regularly semi-monthly ser- 
vice in connection therewith; such schedules, 
however, to be subject to to the approval of the 
Postmaster General, and to adjustment or alter- 
ation by his order, from time to time, as the in- 
terests of the mags service may require. 

The steamships offered for the service must be 
American-built steamships of the first class, in 
all respects conforming to the requirements of 
the laws authorizing the service, and before ac- 
ceptance they will be subject to inspection and 
survey by an experienced naval constructor to be 
—— for that purpose by the Secretary of the 

avy. 

Proposals must conform in all particulars to 
the provisions and requirements of the acts of 
Congress approved February 17, 1865, and Febru- 
ary 13, 1867, and of sections 3 and 6 of the above 
cited act of June 1, 1872, and must be properly 
guaranteed with satisfactory testimonials that 
the bidder or bidders, and their guarantors, aro 
men of property and abundantly able’ to make 
good their tender and guarantee. 

_ The bidder or bidders must be an American. 
citizen or citizens. 

The bidder's name and residence, and the 


name of each member of the firm, when a part- 60 copi 


nership offers, should be distinctly stated. If 
made by a corporation the bid must be ac: 
companied by a duly authenticated copy of the 
charter or articles of incorporation and a list of 
officers and directors. 2 

All bids exceeding the sum of five thousan 
dollars must be accompanied by a certified check 
or draft, payable to the order of the Postmaster 
General, upon some solvent national bank, of 
not less than five per centum of the amount of 
one year’s pay proposed in such bid or bids; 
such check or draft to be subject to all the con- 
ditions and provisions of existing laws in respect 
to forfeiture. 

Any assignment or transfer of an ocean mail 
contract is expressly forbidden by law. Such 
assignments or transfers are null and void, and 
the Postmaster General is required to determine 
any contract in case of its being underlet or as- 
signed. 

Proposals should be sent under seal to “The 
Superintendent of Foreign Mails,’’ with the 
words ‘‘ Mail Proposals,’’ ‘‘ Japan and China 
route,’’ written on the face of the address, and 
—* should be dispatched in time to be received 
at-thie Department on or before 8 o'clock p, m., 
of Monday, the 12th day of August next, which 
will be the last day for receiving proposals under 
this advertisement. 

JNO. A. J. CRESWELL, 
Postmaster General. 








MRS. LOUISE C, BUTLER has opened an 
tok ae O*ce at 507 Eleventh street, be- 
tween E and F, for the purpose of supplying 
families, &c., with first-class servants of every 
description, male and female. 
Parties wishing employment will please apply 
as above, either in person or by letter. oc26 


sar INFORMATION WANTED 

Concerning my mother, Mrs. Lucy Wright, for- 
merly of Charleston, South Carolina; subse- 
quently she went to Mobile, Alabama, and mar- 
ried there. She now goes by the name of Lucy 
Kennedy. She is the mother of seven children, 
viz: William, Samuel, James Wesley, Adam, 
Willis, Sarah, and Mary. Any information con- 
cerning my said mother, addressed to Powell 
House, 158 —2 * New RF city, 
will confer.a special favor and oblige her anx- 
i - WILLIS WRIGHT. 
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terest the of our tidings 
from the Old Wo Me through 
trusted corrospondents stationed at all points in 
Europe where great movegents are in progre 
or imminent, aims to gnt a complete in- 
structive panorama of evgnts on that continent, 
and to mirror the prol struggle between 
middle-age Feu Ecelesiasticism on 
the one hand and Nineteath-Centary skepticism 
and secularism on the gther. Recognizing a 
Divine Providence in all hat proceedsand is, it 
looks hopefully on the grest conflicts as destined 
(like our own recent conwilsion) to evolve from 
strife, disaster, and a chaos, a fairer and 
* futare for the toilisg masses of mankind. 
A our OWn countrys west Upon corruption and 
rascality in office has been inaugurated in our 
City, whereby the goverament of our State has 
been revolutionized threagh an initial triumph 
of Reform which — the most sanguine 
anticipations. It is motally certain that the 
movement thus inau cannot, in its pro- 
gress, be circumscribed to any locality or any 
party, but that its puri ng influence is destined 
to be felt in every part of the Union, rebuking 
venality, exposing ro » Wreating from 
politicians by trade, asd confiding it in those 
worthiest —J— fittest to vield it, To this benefi- 
cent and vitally needet. Reform, The Tribune 


will devote its best ensrgies, regardless of per- 
sonal interests or partyprediletons, esteeming 
the choice of honest aid faithful men to office 
as of all New Departures the most essential and 
auspicious. 

e virtual surrenderby the Democratic party 
of its hostility to Equal Rights, regardless of 
Color, has divested out current politics of half 
their by- ne intensity} However parties may 
henceforth rise or fall, it is clear that the funda- 
mental principles which have hitherto honorably 
distinguished the Republicans are henceforth to 
be regarded as p ly accepted by the whole 
country. The right of every man to his own 
limbs and sinews—th¢ equality of all citizens 
before the law—the inability of a State to enslave 
any Portion of its people—the duty of the Union 
to atee to every citizen the full enjoyment 
of his liberty until he rfeits it by crime—such 
are the broad and firm foundations of our Na- 
tional edifice; and palsied be the hand which 
shall seek to displace them! Though not yet 
twenty years old, the Republican party has com- 
pleted the ‘noble fabsc of Emancipation, and 
may fairly invoke thereon the sternest judgment 
of Man and the benignant smile of God. 

Henceforth, the mission of our Republic is 
one of Peaceful P To protect the weak 
and humble from violence and oppression—to 
extend the boundaries and diffuse the blessings 
of Civilization—to stimulate Ingenuity to the 
— of new inventions for eccnomising 
uabor and thus 2* Production—to draw 
nearer to each other the producers of Food and 
of Fabrics, of Grainsand of Metals, and thus 
enhance the gains of Industry by reducing the 
cost of transportation and exchanges between 
farmers and artisans—such as the inspiring task 
to which this Nation now addresses itself, and 
by which it would fain contribute to the progress, 
enlightenment, and happiness of our race. To 
this tand good work, The Tribune coutrib- 
utes its zealous, persistent efforts. 2 

Agriculture will continue to be more es cially 
elucidated in its Weekly and Semi- Weekly edi- 
tions, to which some of the ablest and most 
successful tillers of the soil will steadily con- 
tribute. No farmer who sells $300 worth of 

roduce per annum can afford to do without our 
Market Reports, or others equally lucid and 
comprehensive. If he should read nothing else 
but what relates #6 his own calling and its 
rewards, we believe that no farmer who can 
read at all —— to do without such a jour- 
nalas The Tribune. And we aspire to make it 
equally valuable to those engaged in other de- 
partments of Productive Labor. We spend 
more and more money on our columns each 
year, a8 our countrymen’s generous patronage 
enables us to do; and we are resolved that our 
issues of former years shall be exceeded in 
varied excellence and interest by those of 1872. 
Friends in every State! help us to make our 
journal better and better, by sending in your 
subscriptiong.gad increasing your Clubs for the 
year just before us! 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 
Daily Tribune, mail subscribers, $10 per an- 


num. 
Gomi Weekly Tribune, mail subscribers, $4 
per annum. ve copies or over, $3 each; an 
extra copy will be sent for every club of ten 
sent for at one time; or, if preferred, a copy of 
Recollections of a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
To mail subscribers. 
One copy, one year, 52 issues....., —— — 
Five copies, one yest, 52 issues 9 
To one address, all at one —“ 
«$1 60 eac 
And —* extra copy to each club. 

To names of subscrilers, all at one post office. 
10 eopios............... . — .$1 60 each. 
20 copies........+-+ stisedmocce'désebees X 1 36 each. 
50 copi 


And one copy to esch club. : 

Peraons entitled to an extra copy can, if pre- 
ferred, have either of the following books, post- 
age prepaid: Political Economy by Horace 
dee ; Pear Culture for Profit, y P. T. 
grin be Elements of Agriculture, by Geo. 


aring. 

ADVEBTISING RATES. 
Daily Tribune, 30 cénts, 40 cents, 50 cents, 
75 cents, and $1 ne. 

Semi- Weekly T'ripune, 26 and 50 cents per 
ine. : 

Weekly Tribune, 52, $3, and $65 per line, ac- 
cording to position m the paper. 

It making remitt@ces always procure a drafi 
on New York, or affice money order, if 
possible. Where wither of these can be pro- 
eured, send the mojey, but always in a regis- 
tered letter. stration fee has been re- 

, and the present registra- 
been found by the postal 
an absolute protection 

All ers are 
rs when requested to 


authorities to be 


—* losses by 

: liged to register 
0 80. 

Terms, cash in ad 

Address THE 

O THE SU 


The Rev. William 


ce. 
RIBUNE, New York. _ 
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om —_ 0 
in Brazil iscovered in t n 

ot walkie © ‘for CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA, SORE) THROAT, COUGHS, 
COLDS, ASTHMA, AND NERVOUS WEAK- 
NESS. This as cured myself after all 


suffering, I will send the 


d using this remedy to 
OF CHARGE. ~ 
— send an env@ope, With your name and 
i. ' 
Rev. WILLIEM H. NORTON, 
} 676 Broadway, 
sep 7-ly ; New York City. 


Ween SUFFRAGE PUBLICATIONS. 
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The followin 
frage question = 














— 
‘eations On the Woman Suf- 
ye ed af Mrs. Josephine 
Washington : 
‘onnecti- 
I @ g a ] * of J ⸗ 
8. Heport of res ual Meeting of Committee 
Woman Suffrage Association. — 
4. Argument on Elective Franchise under the 
—— Amendasent of the Constitution, by 
on. . Ri . 
History tiation! Woman’s ge Move- 


5. 
t for by Mrs. P. W. Davi 
—— — 
1. An to the Women of the United 
States; by the National Union Suffrage Com- 
Woodhull Memorial. 
* to Gongress for Suf- 
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The Grand Army Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. — 
The Journal is crowded with matter of lively 


interest to the Soldiers and Sailors who survive 
the embracing— 


war, » 2 
RECOLLECTIONS OF FIELD, MARCH; 


BIVOUAC, AND PRISON PEN. 


BATTLE PICTURES. 

CAMP-FIRE STORIES. 
MILITARY AND PERSONAL GOssIP. 
AN ORIGINAL AND THRILLING STORY 
OF THE WAR. 


BIOGRAPHY, POETRY, EDITORIALS, 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUE- 


TERMS: 

One copy One yeAar..........cecec vereseee —— 
One copy #ix months 

Two Copies ONE Year.............ccccecses seacee 
Five copies one year 

Right copies one year 

Ten copies one year 

To one address—Twenty copies.............. 
To one address—Fifty copies 


WM. T. COLLINS, 
au31-3m Publisher, (Lock-Box 24.) 


“The Best, » and Most Successful 
Family Paper in the Vnion.“ 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 

The model newspaper of our conntry. Com- 
lete in all the departments of an American 
‘amily Paper, Haurper's Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title, “A Jourwat or Civit- 
zation.’’—New York Evening Pust. 

The best publication of its class in America, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
notto permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are numer- 
ous and beautiful, being furnished by the chief 
artists of the country.—. a Tra “ 
Harper's Weekly is the best and. most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and un- 
exceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 


SU BSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS : 

Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be 
supplied at any time. ; 

the annual volumes of Harper’s Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding; will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the raté of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 
expense of purchaser. : 

The postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post-office. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 
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‘‘ Unquestionably the best sustained Work of 
the kind in the World.”’ 


Harper's Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 


There are few intelligent American families 
in which Harper’s Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent reading 
family can less afford to be without. Man 
magazines areaccumulated. Harper’sis edited. 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution. There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular magazine in 
the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, litera- 
ture, science, and art, unequaled by any other 
American publication. * * * The volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cyclopedia we can place in our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every- 
where since the hour of its establishment. _Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent travellers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries repro- 
duced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their literary 
biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
of ther genius and the most enduring i- 
mens of their work in the Magazine.—JN. 
Standard. ; 

«Itis one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial —* of Harper’s.—The Na- 
tion, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. —1872. 
TERM» ; 
Harper's Magazine one year } 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, 
Weekly, or Bazar wilt ‘be supplied gratis for 
every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance; or, Six Copies for $20, without 
extra copy. 

Subscriptiqns to Harper's Magazine, whys 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; 
or, two of wa. Periodicals, to one address 

* 7 


Back Numbers can be supplied at any 
A complete set of Harper's Magazine, now 
rising Forty-Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent 1388 freight at ex- 
nse of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. 
Single yolumes, by mail, postpaid, $3. t 
cases, —* binding, fifty-eight cents, by mail, 





time. 


The postage on Harper's Magazine is twenty- 
four cents a year, which must be paid at the 


abscriber’s office. 
: Address POT ARPER & BROTHERS, 
n2 New York. 


“4A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 


HARPERS BAZAR. 


Notices of the Press. 


It is really the ony illustrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril 
liant essays, besides general and pereonal gos- 
sip.—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

The young lady who buys — number of 
Harper's Bazar is made a su for life.— 
New York Evening Post. ' ean 
The Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish, it is most ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom it 
ig intended—the mothers and daughters in aver- 
age families—cannot bat profit by its 8 sense 
and good taste, which, we have no donbt, are 
to-day making very — homes happier thao 
they may have been before the women 
taking lessons in personal and household and 
socia — from this good-natured men- 
tor.— The Nation, N. Y. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 

* TERMS ; $4.00 

arper's Bazar, one year, $4.00. 
An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
or Bazar will be aupplied gratis for every club 





tance; or, six copies for .00, without extra 
co} . . 

Brbecriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar to one address for one yer, $10.00: 
or, two of Harper’s Periodicals, to one add 
for one year, “$1.00. ‘ Aas 

numbers can be supplied at any time. 
a ee eras ‘Thy opeaty howd ta 
ears 1 y ; 
: in morocco cloth, will be sent by express, 


reight prepaid, for $7.00. 

20 cents 
whe votes om, Harper's Dasari 29 cata 
post-office. A OEPER & BROTHE 

nov 16 pag ork. 
C Sarit ys 
Hee SSo So, Sen gee os U 
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— 
sheet ‘gias,) and will be 1 
for 50 cents... J. 
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$4 00; 


loth | Corner of Sth and EB Streets, Northwest, 


of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit: | 


all the latest and best 


ne sage a ed * ea J sae NRW NATIONAL RRA 
‘ —— FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 
CoM PAN WY. - ; 

; . The New Nationa Era will partake of a two- 
fold nature--that ofan Advocate and an Educator. 
As an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining.to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will the re on of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 


diffusion of right principlegand much-needed in- 
Chartered by the ——— the United | sv nction, and 25 Re mn or » ator oooh 


—— — and —— which con- 
— uce t man » and give vitality 
Banking House 1507 Pennsylvania Avenue, | and energy to tree government, insuring in return 
Opposite the Treasury. blessings to the govern . * 
— —* thé — ew Na i Ena are 
ts of five cent ! mite | COleeNS PP, BES HO i ill be main! 
received. * siege Par lh gre” colored, yet the columns will be open ag the 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums | 1 2°ussion of all questions of vital _ oe 
of five dollars or more. All deposils payable on 


the country by any of its citizens. 
» westh Faterent ea” All cecotuts atrtetig tione suitable for publication in these columns, 
private and confidential. 


are solicited from our friends in all pons of the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 


country, especially in the Southern 
- 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities eee 
of the South and Southwest. 


Upon all questions involving the especial inter. 
ests of the colored American citizen, the simple 
This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS INSTI. | Tule of +, wy ustice for all men will govern the 
TUTION, established by the authority of the | Policyof 
United States Government for the beneft of the 


pe ew Natiowat Ena. It 
e 
Freedmen, knows no distinction of race or color, 


the recognition ef no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
= offers its great advantages to all classes 
anke, 


Oppose any attempt to confer a 
J— that are withheld from ity —— i 

_ SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 

vices—don’t smoke—don’t drink—don't buy lot- 


in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
fall pr 
the money soa oe into the 


equality before the law, and protection of 
Hage rerd er and property in every State and Territory 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS B 
Open from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, and on 


of the National Union. 
The New Nationa Era will take high d 
upon all public questions, and labor to 
Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive de- a Oneness ot purpose and encourage = . 
posits only, from 6} to 8 0’ eek je22-ly | action, vs;ecially among the newly-en 
— —*— = the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
D STATES MAIL TO NORFOLK. | bering the past history of the Republican party, 
U pth aud — what it has done for the 
people of the nation, the New Natiowat Era 
will give ite hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfast and inflexi- 
ble support of those principles of justice and 
liberty which have now become a part of the 
organic law of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better e 
fied to disc tele dates to. the. Bite 
and to one another. The nation will ever | 
its surest safeguard in the *— 5 ite 
voting masses, and the journal whic! pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that — Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by ortion of 
the people, colored and white, either 
| in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in 
fluences, have been deprived of the o ties 
enjoyed by their more favored b of the 
free States. 
THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 
The industrial interests of the colored people 


will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. 


The New Nationa Era will be made a desi- 
rable visitor for the family and the fireside, and 
we earnestly appeal to our friends everywhere 
te aid us by their subscriptions and their infla- 
euce. 

The subscription price of the New Natiowa. 
Era will be $2.50 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance. 
~ Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 

Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


‘OUR PREMIUMS, 


To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums ina accordance with the 
following. Address Frederick Douglass, Ir., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C.: 


For 40 subscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch. 850 ‘Oo 
For 30 subscribers 1 Silv.(Am.) Watch.. 40 00 
For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss LeverWatch.. 20 OO 
For 15 subscribers 1 set Silv.TeaSpoons 10 O@ 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble....... ¥ OO 
For 5 subscribers cash......... — 250 


LITTLEFIELD’S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


OF 
PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two subscribers, with the money, ($5) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 

resent the person sending us the names with 

ittlefield’s splendid Steel Engraving of Presi- 
dent Grant, by mail p id, carefeliy put u 
on a roller. This engraving cost three sad, 


dollars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 
lars each. 


Cash Premiums! 
For 10 yearly subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
—— $10; for 100 yearly subscribers, 


Periodical Premiums. 


We offer for one subscriber sending: $3 one 
will receive special attenti je copy of the New Narionat Era pen 8 and 
either of the following periodicals: Ame- 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, _ | iets, Aariaunurist for one year, published 
Justice of the Peace, Notary Public ——— —— 


tion price of which alone is $1.50; or Peters’ 
, : : » full of musical gems, ſor six 
Commissioner of Deeds for the —*2* — ey Sma og pene 
— ; a 
° * States and Territeries, for one year, full of Solna! — 
the late war, and one of the finest d miaga- 
zines in the country. 

In addition to the above we offer either Har- 
per’s New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazar, 
or Harper's Weekly one year to any one sending 
us $5.25. The subscription price of either ot 
these journals alone is $4 per year. These papers 
need no new commendation from us; their repu- 
tation is already established. 

We will — Lippincott's Magazine one year 
and the New Nationa. 
sending us five 


Subscription Price ef the Wew 
WNationai Era. 
PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


2 copy one year $2 50 
1 copy six months. 1 25 
1 copy three months 65 


5S copies one year. 10 60 
S copies siz monthe. ...... 5 60 


11 copies one year 20 00 
10 copies six th 10 oe 


Do not delay subscribing. Ir itis convenient to wub- 
scribe —— for Sy —38* a 

Sededvenh tous sunil til sneey ie Foss 06 bs Regis 
tered Letters, or Draft 6 


requested tom, — obliged to regletor letters whenever 
foe for rogistering is fifteen centa. ; 
Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 


Leck Box 81, Washington, D. C: 


Agents for the New National Era. 


EURICE P. SILADD, Howard . oo. 
ALEXANDER STEVENS, Sa 


, Box Obertin,; Ohio. 
Sooner 








J National Savings Bank. 


ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1865. 


— — 





Steamer Lady of the Lake, 


connecting at Norfolk with the Seaboard and 
Roanoke Railroad for all parts of the 
South, and with the steamers of the 
M. and M. Transportation Com- 
pany for Boston. 


On and after MONDAY, May 1, the steamer 
LADY OF THE LAKE, ing the United 
States Mail, will leave her wharh foot of Seventh 
street, every MONDAY, WED ESDAY, and 
FRIDAY, at 4 P, M., for Norfolk. Returning 
leave Norfolk TUESDAY, THURSDAY, a 
SATURDAY, at 5 P. M., stopping at Alexan- 
dria, Fort Washington, Glymont, Piney Point, 
= —— and Fortress Monroe. 

t freight or passage apply on board, or to 
V. D. Groner, Agent, Norfolk, Va.; J. G. 
Phillips, Ale ia, Va.; J. G. Waters, 
Jeorgetown, D. C., or to 
8. P. BROWN & SON, 
General Agents, 


Corner Fifteenth st. and New York avenue. 

No freight received at the Seventh street 

wharf after 3.30 P. M. First-class fare to Nor- 

folk, $4; round trip, $6. Second-class fare to 
Norfolk, $3 ; round trip, $5. my 25-tf 





RICHMOND HOUSE, 


348 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


This is a first-class house. — for 
Ladies and Gentleman, and is we located, 
within easy access to the Capitol and all of the 
rtments. Especial pains will be taken to 
——— to put up at. 
au3l-8m EDWARD ALLEN, Preprietor. 


K FY8TONE HOUSE, 
BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVE.) AT ANY TIME. 


just 











Tables always supplied with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient and 
cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or — boarders. Give us a call. 

nov 9-t 





GEORGE L. MABSON, 
Attorney # Counsellor at Law, 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Will practice in all the courts of the State o! 
North Carolina and Territory of Columbia. 

Collection of claims promptly attended to. 

P. O. Address, Wilmington, N.C. je29-ly 





CHARLES N. THOMAS, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Office of Hon. A. G. Riddle, 


WASHINGTON, D, C., 


Practices in all of the Courts of the District 
and before the Southern Claim Commission. 

All claims of Southern loyalists against the 
Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- 
nished the United States army during the rebel- 
lion, forwarded through the New National * 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


é> ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PaA- 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDER TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS. apis.y 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 





Ena one year to any one 
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IN NW. CONN A; Hartford, Connecticut. 
.E. THRERT, Demopolls, *5** 
— L. WiLLians, ‘» Savings Bank, 91 
J. , N.Y. 


il. 
‘Lo. M of Texas. 
| wOWIN BRLOUER, 
3 
1 


Assomor U. 8. Taternel Revenue, 
You — — 
Mre. MOLYNEAUX 


PagranED a¥ Bits 
* Dr. J. C.AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
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